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OUR PURPOSE HOLDS— 





OON, now, millions of American youngsters will answer the summoning sound of school bells. And 
S with the reopening of school thousands of parent-teacher associations across the land will launch the 
activities that are an inherent part of the National Congress program—a program that has now passed 
the half-century mark. There will be parent education study groups to organize; school lunch projects to 


gress of Parents and Teachers. On 


think of; safety measures to promote; recreational facilities to plan for—to name only a few of the obliga- 


tions shared by all parent-teacher members. 


It cannot be within the power of one group, no matter how serious and sincere its convictions, to 
' create the better world for which mankind hopes. Yet if any single group has in it the motive and re- 





sources for making the largest possible contribution toward that noble end, it is the parent-teacher 


| organization. The reason is clear, for the simplest and most direct way to bring about the better world is 


and spiritual strength. This is the primary objective for which the parent-teacher organization exists, 


; to protect the children, who will be the citizens of the future; to give them security, health, education, 
i and upon its attainment depends in no small measure the welfare of future generations. 
£ 


we parent-teacher workers are to perform our tasks to the best of our ability, we dare not lose sight 
of this objective. Surely there will be many demands on our time, and often we may be tempted to 





divide our energies, giving less to our parent-teacher association so that more may be diverted elsewhere. 


Then, too, there will be times when we may get discouraged at how slowly things seem to be moving 






where we are. Some other group over there is engaged in activities that seem momentarily more exciting 
or more immediately rewarding. At such times we must remember that no change for the better can ever 
be effected without patient, unremitting effort. And remembering this, we shall adventure with renewed 


interest and vigor along the paths that we know from long experience will lead us in the right direction. 


the platform: are Mea 


PET TERE ST ee 


All this we shall do, those of us (and we number millions) for whom no course is thinkable but the one 
that will give our children a chance to grow up sound in mind, in body, and in character. Out of our 


efforts there cannot fail to emerge, gradually yet certainly, the new world designed in the image of man’s 


Climax of the Procession of the States at the Golden Jubilee convention of the National Con 


best thoughts and ideals. Now, in September, let us think well of the part we must play in the molding of 
that world. And, having thought, let us turn our high purpose into real deeds. The welfare and educa- 





4 tion of children cannot wait; it is today’s problem, parents’ and teachers’ means of assuring a better 

' tomorrow. 

Vpeted 4 

President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
- NATIONAL PaRENT-TEACHER @ September 1947 . 3 
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© H. Armstrong Roberts 


N our time of vast perplexity and chaos, when 
the world is groping for new solutions to the 
age-old problem of war and peace, we have, 

I believe, a moral responsibility to understand 
ourselves, to learn how to deal with ourselves. I 
believe that all of us should go forth to do battle 
with the accumulated injustices and evils in our 
society—not as an escape from ourselves or as a 
flight from our own inner problems, but after 
we have learned to master our emotional and 
psychic nature as well as our physical and intel- 
lectual nature. 

We are divided, each one of us, into three parts: 
our instincts and impulses and passions, our rea- 
son and intellect, and our conscience. It is a bal- 
ance of these three realms of our nature that 
alone can give us inner serenity and strength. 
When one part of our inner nature takes the role 
of dictator, when the passions and the impulses 
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exalt themselves into the role of tyrant, we have 
a delinquent. And when the conscience becomes 
overdemanding and overtorturing, then we have 
a neurotic. 

Plato was right in speaking of the necessity of 
inner harmony as the road to justice. We have 
to learn how to create in our minds a little repub- | 
lic, a little democracy, giving proper play to our! 
instincts and passions and impulses yet properly } 
sublimating them to our intellect and conscience. | 





Toward Psychic Health 


es 


LTHOUGH every person is unique, every perso? | 
at some time experiences feelings of guilt, un- i 
worthiness, insecurity, and inferiority. These are’ 
universal accents of the human spirit, and it is as} 
we learn to manage these universal elements of | 
our emotional life that we come to serenity. 
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What are the things that we all need psycho- 
logically ? In my view there are four: a proper in- 
terpretation of life, proper identification, proper 
perspective, and proper relatedness. 

Many people needlessly torture themselves be- 
cause they have not learned the art of proper 
interpretation. To many such I have said, “The 
world is neither a nursery nor a prison for the 
majority of men and women. You have just mis- 
interpreted the meaning of life. You are still en- 
slaved to a picture that you have carried with 
you emotionally, without knowing it, from early 
childhood, when you expected all the milk of life 
that your parents should have given you or when 
you were afraid of the punishing ruler.” 

More often than not a child is a dualist, not a 
pluralist. He sees two colors—black and white, 


| the permitted and the forbidden. As we mature 


emotionally, we should learn to understand that 
there are many colors in the spectrum of experi- 
ence, to know that many times we have misread 


' our parents, taking their frown of disapproval 


as a gesture of hate. 

The second need is for proper identifica- 
tion. One of the greatest discoveries of Sig- 
mund Freud is that as long as we live we imi- 
tate and identify. That is why we all seek to 
admire greatly. But many human beings have 
not learned how to emancipate themselves 
from their emotional bondage, not to a hero 
or heroine but to an individual who has really 
been the villain of their personal drama. Mil- 
lions of us have had the infinite blessing of a 
father figure or mother figure so kind and so 
beneficent that our debt to them can never 
be paid. But equally many lives are ruined 
because of improper identification with a neu- 
rotic mother or a cruel, tyrannical father, be- 
cause of failure to become emancipated from 
such parents or to find a substitute father or 
mother. 

The teachers of this country, at their best, 
are often the substitute mothers or fathers, 
the new hero-patterns with whom a child can 
identify and from whom he can get new 
strength—psychic, emotional, and spiritual. 

The third need, the third lesson for seren- 
ity, is that of proper perspective. By proper 
perspective I mean the understanding that we 
carry our whole past history with us as long as 
we live. I mean the recognition that all of us 
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HOUGH they live in a world of strife 

and pain and dread, Everyman and his 
neighbors can yet be calm of soul and strong. 
This assurance comes from one who has 
taught thousands how te build the citadels 
of inner peace. His guidance should be wel- 
comed by all parent-teacher workers, whose 
program of action he so heartily commends. 





are scarred veterans in the battle of life and all 
of us have experienced combat fatigue at one 
moment or another. On such occasions we may 
become very childish. We may think, for instance, 
that other pastures are greener, which is an emo- 
tional optical illusion. Every pasture is green at 
times, and all pastures—of work, love, marriage, 
or whatever it may be—also get brown and bare 
at times. 


The Past Persists 


HE squalling infant, the frightened kindergart- 
ner, the rebellious adolescent dwells in every 
“one of us, in the precarious mansion of our pre- 
carious maturity. To see ourselves as we are we 
have to understand the old and childish fears 











or hates or phobias that lie within us. We never 
completely graduate from the emotional kinder- 
garten, but if we have the proper perspective 
about ourselves and our loved ones, we need not 
torture and torment ourselves, as we so often do. 

Personal depression at moments, is normal. 
How could we expect it to be otherwise? Here we 
are, endowed with a very thin skin, a cortex, a 
cerebellum, a complicated nervous system. Should 
we hope to have the impassivity of stone or the 
thick shell of a turtle? 

Every good human being has to learn to be 
tolerant of himself as well as forgiving of others, 
to know that there are moments when anger is 
justified and when we need not be ashamed of 
aggressive acts or impulses. There are some 
things in the world against which we should be 
indignant. We shall never be punished for that 





scrapers, our great industrial plants, say to men 
and women, “You are not very much in your own 
right; you are an atom; you are a cog in a ma. 
chine.” No wonder there is so much of promis. 
cuity and alcoholism and delinquency in a world 
where men do not often feel even the touch-and-go 
of casual comradeship. 


Patterns of Togetherness 


ee in the P.T.A. have inarticulate, invisible, 
and unrecognized magnificence in giving par. 
ents and teachers, fathers and mothers the oppor. 
tunity of belonging to a significant group life and 
finding outlets in that life. Our democracy is going 
to be secure only if we create more and more in- 
stitutions like the parent-teacher associations in 
each community. 





mature anger and indignation as we were pun- 
ished long ago when we were little children in our 
tantrums. 

Perspective implies an understanding that all 
human beings live in a climate that has many, 
many varieties. Emotionally speaking, we are 
sometimes in the Arctic Circle and sometimes in 
the tropics. Hurricanes and tornadoes beat against 
the walls of our psychic dwellings, and when those 
hurricanes come, we forget the smiling days. We 
forget that the storms, too, will pass away and 
that serene days will come again. 

Finally, proper relatedness is indispensable to 
the achievement of peace of mind. If one hun- 
ger, more than any other, unites the human race, 
it is the hunger to belong. We cannot stand re- 
jection, desertion. This is why our contemporary 
urban civilization is so frustrating. Our vast sky- 
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There is the more need for a sense of related- 
ness when we realize that all of life is a matter of 
arrivals and departures. As long as we live there 
are births and deaths and new situations—changes 
in the attitude of a husband or wife, the arrival 
of a competitor in our business or profession, a 
crisis in the development of our child. All these 
arrivals and departures of life mean new patterns 
of relatedness and new adjustments to that re- 
latedness. One great blessing that God has given 
to man is the capacity to achieve new relatedness 
until the day he dies—new friendships, new work, 
new causes to which he can devote his energies. 

The most significant pattern of relatedness, in 
a sense, is the family. And here too there is a need 
for new insights in our day. Recently I wrote an 
essay with the very heretical title of “Honor Thy 
Son and Thy Daughter.” Religion has made us 
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all aware of the necessity of honoring our fathers 
and mothers, but the Western world at least has 
not yet come to understand the meaning of honor- 
ing children and young people. There are parents 
who, without knowing it, are tyrants in their own 
homes, little dictators in the family circle. I be- 
lieve a family must try to be a little democracy 
in which there are leaders, the parents, and fol- 
lowers, the children. 

But children must also have the privilege of 
revision and discussion; they cannot stand an en- 
vironment that is either an anarchy or a tyranny. 
Nor can they stand an emotional climate that is 
ninety-eight degrees in the shade at one moment 
and twenty degrees below zero within the next 
hour. In family life, as in laboratory science, there 
must be predictability. 


Parent Wisdom in Child Nurture 


N dealing with children we need a flexible 
strategy. A baby requires one kind of treat- 


'ment, a child during the age of puberty another, 


and the adolescent boy or girl another—just as we 
ourselves adopt a flexible strategy in relation to 
our own parents. When we were infants we looked 
upon our fathers and mothers as though they were 
almost omnipotent. As we grew into adolescence we 
came to look upon them as comrades and compan- 
ions. Then, as they went into the sunset hours of 
their lives and came to depend on us in the way 
we once depended on them, we gave them loving 


, care. 


So in relation to our children, let us give them 
in their childhood an overflowing fountain of love; 
in puberty, a sense of security ; and in adolescence, 
a growing independence from us. We should have 
the ability, as Sandburg expressed it, to “loosen 
our hands, let go, and say good-by.” 

A good friend of mine, a great lawyer, had 
dreamed a dream all his life that his son should 
come into his firm. As the boy entered adolescence, 
it appeared that he was utterly bored with ab- 
stract legal concepts. Instead, every afternoon aft- 
er school he was to be found in a neighborhood 
garage among the greasy gadgets that he loved. 
His father has had the profound wisdom to re- 
spect the lad and to allow him to become a me- 
chanic rather than force him into frustration, 
into the elongated shadow of his father’s ambition. 
That father said good-by to his own personal 
dream, but he said hello to his son’s dream! 

I believe, too, that we should train our children 
to understand what kind of a world this is, what 
kind of people it contains. In the words of Marcus 


Aurelius, “Prepare, my soul, to meet today the 
liar, the cheat, the thief.” Our children should be 
taught that there are ruthless people in the world 
as well as saintly and good people. Boys and girls 
who are trained to expect only perfection from 
life will batter and bloody their heads against 
the stone wall of reality. 

This, then, is the road to maturity—an aware- 
ness of the hardships and the blackness as well 
as the beauty and the radiance of the world, along 
with a faith in man and God. We can prepare for 
that maturity if we learn to understand ourselves 
and to recognize that none of us is omnipotent. 
Sharing our common frailties and our common 
strengths, we can begin to walk toward genuine 
serenity, equipped with the psychological requi- 
sites of peace of mind: proper interpretation, 
proper identification, proper perspective, and 
proper relatedness. 


The Forward Look 


IVE your children faith in the worthwhileness 
of life and trustworthiness of God. If they 
cannot slake their thirst from your fountain of 
faith, why expect them to have anything but 


‘parched throats? 


Whenever we try to flee from God, it is upon 
His carpet that we escape. When we revolt against 
God, it is with His weapons of mind and of con- 
science that we rebel. But we need not only a new 
understanding of God—as the great Power that 
surrounds us, that moves us, and that gives us 
the healing resources of nature and of human 


_nature—but a new attitude toward man, a new 


concept of human brotherhood in action. 

Why? Because in this atomic age the world is 
going to have to become much better, or there 
will be no world. The luxury of bigotry is some- 
thing we can no longer afford. Those who deny 
opportunity—economic, educational, social, or 
spiritual—to any group will prove to be those 
who pull the detonator of the atomic bomb, the 
last weapon on earth. All of us, then, will perish 
—Catholic, Protestant, and Jew; White and Ne- 
gro; red and yellow—in the same atomic dust. 
The choice is before us, and we have to choose 
now. 

In the spirit of genuine and living brotherhood, 
under the true fatherhood of God, with psycho- 
logical and spiritual serenity, we can yet, in our 
generation, prove ourselves worthy—as parents, 
as teachers, as citizens—to become His co-work- 
ers, builders with Him in the creation of His king- 
dom of justice and equality upon the earth. 
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school comes some time after he has entered 

first grade, when the novelty of it all has 
passed. Of course most parents, as they look back 
over their own schooldays, hope that their chil- 
dren will enjoy first grade and all the other grades. 
But every year there are some youngsters who 
develop a deep dislike for school and for this rea- 
son present a genuine and often difficult problem. 
The dislike may start with isolated moments of 
despair. Nearly everybody has such moments, and 
the child is no exception. However, though these 
periods may be fleeting, the attitudes parents take 
toward the school and toward the child, when he 
makes his complaints, are very important. In fact, 
whether he learns to work out the difficulties fac- 
ing him depends greatly on how his parents guide 
him at a time when emotion is likely to run high. 


T= real test of a child’s attitude toward 


In one family I know, the boy was having trouble with 
his freshman work in high school. Bob developed a dislike 
for first one subject, then another, and another. Much of 
the dislike seemed to be directed toward his teachers; at 
least it was hard to tell which he disliked more, the sub- 
jects or the teachers. His parents did not like to feel that 
their favorite child was finding his studies difficult, be- 
cause that seemed to them a reflection on the boy’s intel- 
_ligence. So they preferred to blame the teachers. When- 
ever Bob’s dislike of school came up for discussion, they 
would insist that it was all the teachers’ fault. 

To tell the truth, Bob had more than average intelli- 
gence, but the fact remained that he did not finish high 
school. He went to work but carried the same attitude 
with him. Whenever he had: any trouble on a job he 
always thought of it as being the other person’s fault. He 
did not last long with any employer, and now, many 
years later, he is still in the process of changing jobs and 
excusing his difficulties by blaming someone else. He 
never did face his problems. 

Here we have an example of a child who learned from 
his parents to find some excuse for his dislike of school. 
He learned the lesson so well that he took it into adult 
life. In school he found fault with his teachers; on the job 
he found fault with his employers. 


Parents may seek other excuses, too, for a 
child’s dislike of school. It may be his supposedly 
delicate health or his supposedly not-made-for- 
book-learning mind or any one of countless pos- 
sible defenses. Yet parents need not cudgel their 
brains for such justification. In the first place, 
there is usually no necessity to take the first signs 
of dislike too seriously. Most children, like most 
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Suppose They Don't 
Like School 





adults, at one time or another face problems that 
cannot be solved immediately. Likewise there are 
times when everyone is tempted to run away from 
difficulties. A child’s dislike of a certain teacher 
or a certain subject is not necessarily an indica- 
tion of failure on anyone’s part. It is merely a 
signal or symptom and, like all symptoms, needs 
to be understood and then dealt with. 


Getting at the Reasons 


OR a dislike of school does have a cause; it 

doesn’t just happen. And before we can guide 
the child intelligently we have to know what this 
cause is. Unfortunately causes vary from child to 
child and often from one incident to another with 
the same child. Yet since some are more frequent 
than others, it may help us to study them before 
trying to discover which ones apply to a particular 
child. 

Studies of children who dislike school reveal, 


for example, that to many youngsters classroom | 


work just doesn’t seem worth while. At first 
thought this attitude may seem very strange to 
us grownups. Although we often joke about going 
to school, down deep in our hearts we feel that 
learning to read and write, to do arithmetic and 
algebra, and to understand the sciences are all 
vital and valuable experiences. 





UPPOSE they don’t! Suppose the four walls 
of the schoolroom seem a prison and 
Teacher an unrelenting guard. What then? 
Whose is the fault? And just how much alarm 
should a thoughtful parent feel? Above all, 
what can be done to help the unhappy young: 
ster so that school will once again become a 
magic place of promise and excitement? The 
director of our parent education study course 
answers these questions wisely and well. 





This Is the First Article in the Series 
Problems of the Schoel-Age Child”’ 
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RALPH H. OJEMANN ‘* 


As adults, we know something about the im- 
portance of these skills, but we forget that the 
child has not lived long enough to see as far ahead 
as we do. He may not be able to understand how 
science or a knowledge. of the social studies or the 
ability to express himself will help him later on. 
Teachers, parents, and sometimes textbook writers 
often overlook this single fact—that a pupil may 
not see how what he is studying is related to his 
future happiness. 

Boys in rural districts can easily see the impor- 
tance of learning to drive a tractor but not of study- 
ing advanced arithmetic or foreign languages. In 
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general, most boys can perceive some meaning 
in physics and chemistry, but girls find it hard 
to become interested in these subjects. Perhaps 
the textbook writers are partly responsible for 
this difference in attitude. The average high 
school science textbook cites many more appli- 
cations of scientific principles to boys’ work 
than to the things girls are interested in. 


Learning Linked to Life 


SENSE of the importance of what he is study- 
ing will give the child a real enjoyment of 
his schoolwork. But how can we help him to 
realize that importance? Part of this job is, of 
course, the teacher’s, but there are many things 
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that parents can do, too, to bring this about. 

The elementary school child can take part in 
certain activities at home that will draw upon his 
knowledge of reading, arithmetic, and science. 
Buying some of the groceries will give him prac- 
tice in making change. Planning the family meals 
will help him to see how useful the elementary 
facts of physiology and nutrition can be. He can 
get books from the library on how to landscape the 
yard, make a concrete walk for the garden, or 
build a simple fence. Ordinary family doings pre- 
sent many opportunities for making schoolwork 
meaningful and interesting to a child. 

Another way parents can help youngsters to 
realize the significance of what they are studying 
is to let them observe workers in many different 

j trades and professions, sug- 
gesting in each case how use- 
ful is the ability to read and 
write and get along with oth- 
ers. Here is an illustration: 


A farmer had a son who did not 
want to go to high school because 
he thought farm work was so much 
more stimulating. His father took 
him to visit some friends, also farm- 
ers, who had not gone to high school 
when they had had the opportunity. 
These men, thirty years old or more, 
told the boy what they thought of 
their decision as they looked back 
fifteen years. And all were agreed 
that they had not decided wisely. 
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The living example of these men was far more persua- 
sive than mere words could ever be. Moreover, what 
they told him helped the boy to see farther ahead than 
before and to make his own decision in the light of their 
experience. 

A child often comes to dislike school when he 
has not mastered the basic skills that he needs in 
order to take pleasure in his work. If he cannot 
read well he may find his daily assignment too 
difficult. He will be especially handicapped when 
he reaches the intermediate grades and tries to 
study science, history, and the other subjects that 
require reading ability. In the same way the child 
who has not mastered simple number operations 
will be handicapped whenever he tries to work 
with amounts and quantities. How important it 
is for a child to learn the basic skills in the pri- 
mary grades! 

Quite a different factor that may make school 
an unhappy experience occurs when a child’s home 
background is very different from that of the 
other children in his group. If a family moves into 
a new community where the neighbors have dif- 
ferent tastes or different cultural backgrounds, it 
may take the children some little time to make 
the necessary adjustments. The other boys and 
girls at school may play unfamiliar games or may 
have formed gangs which seem to shut out the 
newcomers. 


The Problem of “Catching Up’’ 


OMETIMES it is not differences in neighborhood 
customs but, rather, differences in the pro- 
gram of the school that create a problem for the 
child who has lately moved from another locality. 
The class or grade in which he has been placed 
may be more advanced than the same one in his 
former school. Or he may have lost considerable 
time in the process of moving. In either case he 
may need a good deal of extra help in making 
an adjustment. Simply by explaining to the child 
the reasons for the differences and by suggesting 
some ways in which he can work out his problems, 
parents can do much to ease this trying period. 
Not uncommon among the other reasons for a 
dislike of school are anxieties and emotional dis- 
turbances arising in the child’s out-of-school life. 
He may be worried about something at home, 
about his standing in the family, for instance. He 
may be worried about his relations with his com- 
panions or about his paper route or some other 
job or responsibility. These anxieties may upset 
him so much that he cannot enjoy school or get 
his studying done. 
One fourth-grade boy was reported by his parents as 
being very uncooperative at home. He refused to get up 


at a reasonable time in the morning and would take so 
long to eat his breakfast that his mother would literally 
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have to push him out the door to get him to school on 
time. The parents considered this boy’s problem to be 
one of eating the right foods and finishing his meals. A 
careful study of the case, however, showed that he was 
being teased by his schoolmates and for this reason was 
trying to avoid arriving at school early. Getting up late 
and dawdling over his breakfast made it possible for him 
to reach school after the bell rang and thus escape the 
dreaded teasing. When this adjustment was worked out, 
the eating problem and the getting-up-late problem grad- 
ually disappeared. But the teacher and the parents first 
had to help the boy improve his relations with the other 
children. 


Worries about conditions at home may have 
a very far-reaching effect on a youngster. Studies 
of reading difficulties, for example, show that mal- 
adjusted parents or poor family relations in gen- 
eral are the most important reasons for failure to 
read well. Often such conditions are completely 
overlooked when parents try to find out why a 
child dislikes school. Yet they are tremendously 
important and, what is more, they can be con- 
trolled by parents far more readily than some of 
the other causes we have discussed. 


The Investigating Parent 


W: said earlier that these causes may vary 
from child to child. How can you find out what 
they are? The only answer is to study your child 
with great care. Visit the school and observe his 
attitude toward his teacher, his companions, and 


his studies. Watch him while he works, to see 


if his methods of study are efficient. Talk to his 
teacher about him. Ask her to explain what diffi- 
culties the various school tests have shown and 
how these can be remedied. Above all, ask the 
teacher for help and guidance if your child doesn’t 
seem to see the importance of his work at school. 

At home, too, honestly study your child’s en- 
vironment to find out whether you are providing 
everything he needs for happy work and play. Try 
to develop a confidential relation with him so that 
he will feel he can talk to you freely. 

By combining all these methods, we can at least 
make a start toward learning which factors are 
operating in a particular case. If we get stuck 
we can ask the help of the teacher-adviser or 
school counselor. Then when we really know what 
the causes of the dislike are, we shall be ready 
to decide on the next steps. 

Suppose they don’t like school? That fact, re- 
member, is a signal or symptom. It does not mean 
that these children are failures, academically 
speaking. But it does mean that the symptom 
should be studied, the causes identified, and a plan 
for removing them worked out by both the parents 
and the teacher. 





See outline, questions, and reading references on page 39. 
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This Is the First Article 
im the Series **Problems 
of the Preschool Period’’ 


©H. Armstrong Roberts 


GUSTAVE F. WEINFELD, M.D. 


to healthy and happy social living are those 

concerned with sleeping, eating, and elimina- 
tion. These are the habits every mother seeks to 
develop in her child from his earliest infancy. 
Once they have been established, she feels that the 
first big step toward normal living has been suc- 
cessfully taken. 

But often a child will lapse from these good 
habits, slipping back to the more haphazard days 
of babyhood. When this happens, most parents de- 
cide that the child is seeking attention or perhaps 
is merely trying to assert himself in new ways. 
They try to correct his misbehavior with increased 
discipline and severity. Soon, however, they learn 
the futility and danger of such an approach. For 
only if we clearly understand the reasons for a 
child’s misbehavior can we begin to correct it prop- 
erly and enable him to relearn those good habits 
of his. 

There has never been a child whose habits have 
not, at some time or other, gone awry. When his 


Te important good habits that are essential 
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misbehavior is minor and of short duration, this 
means that something has been troubling him but 
that he has solved the problem by himself, just as 
he might have recovered spontaneously from a 
simple cold. On the other hand, when his habit- 
breaking periods are frequent, severe, or fixed, 
then something is wrong and needs attention. 


Probing Possible Causes 


0 determine whether a child’s habits have gone 

awry to such a serious degree, the parent should 
first ask two questions of himself: “Am I judging 
my child’s behavior on the basis of what I want it 
to be or of what it should be for his age?” and 
“Am I as interested in his welfare as I am in my 
own pride, which suffers from what I consider to 
be his shortcomings?” It is asking a lot of parents 
to pause and answer these questions, but if they 
will be completely honest with themselves both 
they and the child will profit. 

When a child’s habit behavior is frankly ab- 
normal for his age, certain fundamental functions 
should be investigated. One must first make sure 
that the child possesses the physical and mental 
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capacity to acquire desirable habits at a given age. 
I am thinking now, for example, of the three-year- 
old who soils himself continually or is consistently 
overaggressive and destructive. In such cases par- 
ents should consult a physician to find out whether 
or not the behavior may be traced to physical 
causes. A defect of the spine could make it im- 
possible for a child to achieve efficient bowel and 
bladder control. Brain disturbances, due to birth 
injuries or unnoticed infections, may produce all 
sorts of erratic behavior. And finally there is a 
sizable group of children whose mental growth is 
retarded and who therefore cannot be expected to 
perform according to their chronological age. 

Then again, the effect of environment on the 
child’s emotions may also cause habits to go awry. 
Indeed there is no limit to the number of environ- 
mental influences that may produce anxiety, un- 
certainty, insecurity, depression, or aggression in 
a child. Discord between parents, jealousy of a 
sister or brother, imaginary fears about bodily 
injury, the loss of a trusted and beloved adult 
friend, fear of desertion and rejection—these are 
but a few of the many possible basic reasons for 
what is considered misbehavior. Remedy these 
causes and the misbehavior will cease, without the 
need for sterner discipline. 

To illustrate the manner in which habits can 
go awry and the measures taken to realign them, 
let me report three cases from my own records: 

Four-year-old Mary’s appetite had in recent 
weeks all but completely failed, and she had lost 
three pounds in a month. She complained of ab- 
dominal pain, nausea, constipation, and especially 


of not sleeping well at night. She had always slept - 


soundly in her own room, but she now refused to 
go to bed alone, insisting that her parents stay 
with her. 

I found that Mary’s infancy and early 
childhood had been normal. She had had 
a voracious appetite until she was two 
years old when it declined noticeably. 
Her parents were prepared for this 
change, however. They had been told that 
under normal conditions children’s appe- 
tites are largely determined by their rate 
of growth, and they knew that a child 
grows more rapidly in the first eighteen 
months of life than at any other time. But 
now the lack of appetite was distinctly 
abnormal, and in addition Mary had also 
lost many of her other good habits. 

Thorough medical studies of this child 
revealed that she was in good health ex- 
cept for the recently acquired malnutri- 
tion and an abnormal degree of nervous 
tension. Then I found out that a maid to 
whom the girl was deeply attached had 
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recently left the home to be married. Mary’s 
symptoms began shortly after the maid’s depar- 
ture. It now became clear that her unusual be- 
havior expressed her fear that Mother and Father 
might also leave her, just as the maid had done. 


The Deepest Dread—Rejection 


pong of being deserted by their parents is com- 
mon to all children. Mary revealed it by not 
wanting to be separated from her parents at any 
time—particularly at night, when her anxiety was 
heightened. She even resented her mother’s talk- 
ing over the telephone. She became excited and 
tearful whenever her father left for work in the 
morning and was temporarily relieved when he re- 
turned in the evening. 

Mary’s symptoms disappeared, however, when 
the following steps were taken: First, the reasons 
for the maid’s departure were simply but definite- 
ly clarified for her; that is, they were stated in 
terms that the little girl could easily understand. 
Second, she was assured and reassured that par- 
ents are different from outsiders, in that parents 
never leave their children and are always near 
by to help them, protect them, and love them. And 
third, through the cooperation of Mary’s mother 
and father practical steps were taken to demon- 
strate this simple fact—that parents never desert 
their children. 

Then there was George. Three and a half years 
old when he was brought to me, he had always 
been a very easy child to care for. During his first 
two months, his feeding schedule had been very 
irregular, and he was given food whenever he was 
hungry. From two months on he slept or played 
between his self-imposed regular four-hour feed- 
ing schedule. At six months he put himself on 
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EW activities are so important to the moth- 

er of a young child as helping him form 

the habits that have to do with eating, sleep- 
ing, and eliminating. And just when she thinks 
Mr. Baby has mastered these basic habits, 
something goes awry, something that may turn 
him overnight into a tense, anxious, and irri- 
table youngster. What such misbehavior signi- 
fies and how it can best be handled is here 
explained by an experienced pediatrician. 


—_- 





three meals a day. He was completely toilet- 
trained at twenty months. 

Then suddenly he became irritable, wetting his 
bed at night and soiling himself during the day, 
something he had not done since the age of thir- 
teen months. The family were sure that he could 
not be jealous of his new baby sister. He adored 
her, they said. He wanted to feed her and would 
hug her as hard as he could whenever he was per- 
mitted to do so. His misbehavior, when reported, 
had gone on for three months, and the baby was 
then five months old. 

Of course George loved his new sister, but he 
would have been an unusual child if he had not 
also resented her intrusion on his former monoply 
of his parents. It was natural, too, for him to 
resent her getting the very attention he had so 
recently learned to do without. Knowing that his 
parents would disapprove of his real feelings, he 
was afraid to express them verbally for fear of 
losing what little love he thought he had. He 
contained himself as long as possible, but finally 
those real feelings broke through. He expressed 
them by hugging the baby as hard as he could and 
also by dropping, spanking, and hitting some of 
the dolls that I gave him to play with. These were 
direct expressions of the way George felt; his wet- 
ting and irritability were indirect expressions 
of his anger, his fear of losing his parents’ love, 
his hostility to them, and also his wish to be the 
baby again. 


Understanding Brings Release 


AS soon as this boy was permitted to verbalize 
his jealousy safely and directly, all his symp- 
toms disappeared. His mother told him that she 
understood how he felt toward his sister and that 
every child felt that way about a new baby in the 
home. He was shown by both word and attitude 
that his parents loved him even if he did feel jeal- 


ous. He was old enough to realize that his mother 
loved both her children but that the small and 
helpless baby required more of her time. 

Our third case concerns John, a boy of two and 
a half who had always been a timid but well-be- 
haved and “well-trained” child. Yet for about a 
month he had been crawling in and out of bed at 
night, protesting that he was afraid of the dark. 
Even after he finally fell asleep he would turn and 
toss and cry out as if in fear. He had also lost his 
appetite and had begun to suck his thumb. There 
was nothing physically wrong with this boy, and 
as far as I could determine, his whole training 
program had been excellent. No external causes 
could be uncovered to explain his behavior. 

It was only as he was leaving my office that the 
reason for his difficulties suddenly became clear. 
John’s mother turned to him and said, “Tell the 
doctor what we are going to get at our house next 
fall.” Then, turning to me, she said that she had 
been pregnant for two months. She was a well- 
educated and conscientious mother and had made 
up her mind to avoid jealousy in her son when the 
new baby arrived. She herself was somewhat 
anxious over the pregnancy and about what she 
considered her responsibility to her first child. 

John did not fully comprehend the situation, 
but, sensing his mother’s anxiety, he became anx- 
ious himself. That these conclusions were all true 
was proved by the rapid improvement in the child 
once his mother lost her own anxiety, assumed a 
casual attitude toward the pregnancy, stopped 
thinking about jealousy, and ceased acting pur- 
posefully to prevent it. 


A Final Word 


A* three of these cases lent themselves to simple 
corrective measures because the roots of the 
misbehavior were readily apparent. In many in- 
stances, however, the problem that the child is 
attempting to cope with is far more complicated 
than these I have discussed, or more deeply rooted 
in his unconscious mind. These are the children 
who need help from someone expertly qualified 
to treat emotional disturbances. 

Countless other case histories could be cited to 
show that habit training goes awry not because 
a child is spoiled and needs more discipline but as 
a signal that the child is disturbed, sometimes 
gravely so. Only when the real meaning behind the 
misbehavior is probed, brought to light, and in- 
terpreted can we help the child to solve the prob- 
lem that troubles him. 


See outline, questions, and reading references on page 34, 
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URS has never been an easy land for par- 
ents. Always it has been a land where the 
young people leave home, where they push 

out from family roof and family custom toward 
new frontiers of earth and of mind. 

We cherish the pioneer fathers and mothers 
who trundled children and household goods from 
familiar to unfamiliar horizon. But not less Ameri- 
can are all the fathers and mothers who have 
stood in home doorways or on the platforms at 
railroad stations, waving good-by. 

We like to picture a father at work, tagged by 
an adhesive, affectionate small son, or a mother 
with a child on her lap reading from some dearly 
dog-eared book. But not less American is the 
father who turns back alone to his plow or shop 
or office after his son, grown tall, has set off on 
his own; or the mother who picks up a book that 
her daughter has brought home from college and 
fingers it wistfully, knowing that the girl has 
crossed margins of knowledge into realms where 
she herself will never travel. 

Ours, in brief, has always been a land of change, 
and a land of change is always, among other 
things, a land where the generations look at a 
different world with different eyes. 

If we place our own two hands together, palm 
to palm, there is a neat matching: finger for fin- 
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The New 


ITH this presentation, the 

introduction to a new series 
of articles by that always sym- 
pathetic analyst of the human 
spirit, Mrs. Overstreet, we enter 
upon an experience that is both 
penetrating and inspiring. Are 
you an American—the mother, 
the father, or the teacher of other 
younger Americans? Then this 
article, together with all those 
to follow, is written for you. 





ger, thumb for thumb. This, we might say, is how 
the life experiences of parents and children match 
in a static society where forms of work, worship, 
and social behavior continue unchanged through 
many generations. In such a society the parent 
has the natural authority, social status, and re- 
sultant self-confidence that come from his having 
already traveled the road of life which his chil- 
dren will travel in their turn. Allowing for individ- 
ual differences—and these are minimized in a 
static society—he knows the turnings they will 
take, the vistas they will see, the obstacles they 
will meet, and the skills they will need to over- 
come those obstacles. 

To illustrate the parent-child relationship in 
our own changing society, however, we shall have 
to slide our hands apart until their overlapping 
is far from complete. We shall not know precisely 
how much overlap to allow, for we do not confi- 
dently know which of our own experiences, skills, 
and value systems have kept their utility un- 
changed, so that they can be passed on as guides 
to our children. We do not know in which respects 
or to what extent we even want those children to 
be like ourselves. 

Having young people leave home—physically, 
mentally, socially—has been part of the American 
dream. It has been as natural as breathing for 
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Image of the Parent 


BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


parents to want their children to have better lives 
than they themselves have led. Yet this very want, 
this parental willingness to play second fiddle, to 
puild a child-centered civilization, has not been 
without hazards for old and young alike. Too often 
it has fostered uneasy parents—parents doubtful 
about what to give their children and what to ask 
of them, about what to welcome as progress and 
what to deplore as a giving up of values. And un- 
easy parents have fostered uneasy children. 

This is another of those cases, so common in 
human affairs, where no one is to blame and where 
efforts to place blame only complicate the prob- 
lem. But certainly the ill-health of our present 
society—manifested in delinquency, crime, di- 
vorce, alcoholism, widespread hostility and prej- 
udice, self-interest rationalized as good business, 
and a craving for material goods—indicates that 
our wish to provide better lives for our children 
has lacked something important. 

As a nation of parents, we have been tireless 
in our efforts to give our children what we call 
“advantages.” In growing numbers we have be- 
come almost equally tireless in our efforts to un- 
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derstand each stage of child development: to han- 
dle each tantrum wisely; to make play creative; 
to answer all childish questions with exactly the 
appropriate amount of accurate information. We 
have tried hard. Yet no one would call this gen- 
eration of young people a happy one. What is it 
that we have neglected to do? 


Wherein We Have Failed 


M* own answer would be that we have failed 
to give them a great image of adulthood. We 
have stressed childhood and its rights. But we 
have not, by the contagion of our own mature life- 
involvement and life-enjoyment, given our chil- 
dren a sense of what they are growing toward. 
Instead, in too many homes parents say to sons 
and daughters, “Childhood is the happiest time” 
or, in the equivalent folk phrase, “You are eating 
your white bread now.” It is as though we worked 
and planned mightily to give our children a hand- 
some wardrobe for the journey of life, and hand- 
some luggage in which to pack it, but told them 
dolefully that they would find less enjoyment dur- 
ing the journey than they are having before they 
start upon it. 

Those advantages that all of us commonly want 
for our children are all to the good if they point 
toward maturity. But they may simply’ encourage 
a lifelong self-centeredness, discontent, and de- 
pendence if they are coupled with an idealization 
of immaturity. To a growing child no material 
advantages can compensate for having parents 
who make adulthood seem a time of disappointed 
hopes, nervous imitations of youth, narrowed in- 
terests, and dogmatic opinions. 

To give our children better lives we must, by 
contagion, give them a higher conception of the 
joys and satisfactions of maturity, of that period 
of life toward which they are supposed to want 
to grow. We cannot give them better lives by 
telling them in words or actions that they are 
supposed to grow up but that when they have 
finally attained grownupness they will assuredly 
wish they hadn’t! 

The moralist likes to say that modern parents 
gad about too much; they don’t stay home and 
attend to their children the way our grandparents 
did. Historically there is a catch in this. Our grand- 
parents did not stay home primarily to attend to 
their children. They stayed home to take care of 
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their work, work in which the children gradually 
became involved. 


A Home-centered Enterprise 


HEN we consider the usual size of rural and 
small-town families a few generations ago 
and when we think of the work that had to be 
done when the home was the chief production 
center of society, it is clear that children could 
never expect to hold the center of the stage. Moth- 
ers and fathers could not give each youngster 
the amount of attention that many modern par- 
ents lavish upon their infants and toddlers, their 
ten-year-olds and baffling adolescents. Children 
could not be the center of the stage because work 
had to be. Day in and day out, children saw their 
parents absorbed in adult affairs that quite ob- 
viously mattered. They knew, therefore, what they 
were growing toward, what skills and character 
traits belonged to successful maturity. 

This is no idealization of the good old days. 
But in fairness it must be said that what has 
chiefly gone out of the modern home has not been 
the parents, mysteriously changed to gadabouts, 
but, rather, productive work. 

Relatively few children today ever have a chance 
to see their father doing what he does best, what 
he has been trained to do. They have no chance 
to learn from him, by the simple contagion of 
daily companionship-in-effort, either the problems 
or the dignity of his lifework. They can judge 
his success or failure, his adequacy or inadequacy 
as an adult, only by the money he brings home, by 
the standard of living he can support. 

The average mother still does her own house- 
work. She cleans, cooks, washes, irons. But here, 
too, a profound change has taken place. The wom- 
an’s work within the home—which is to say 
within sight of her growing children—has be- 
come that of daily upkeep rather than of long- 





range production. It tends to be made up of re. 
petitive chores that must be done but that won't 
stay done, rather than of sizable and durable ac. 
complishments. As a result many a child never 
sees his mother engaged in any work except the 
sort that she wants to get off her hands as quickly 
and easily as possible, and work that she would 
willingly relegate to hired help if she could. 

Few of us would choose to return to a home. 
centered economy, even if such a return were 
possible. But we cannot be satisfied to have our 
children gain from their daily contact with us an 
image of adult experience that is nothing more 
than a compound of reluctant chore-doing, hap- 
hazard, unplanned recreation, and backward 
glances toward our years of irresponsibility. 


Forecasting the Articles Ahead 


HROUGHOUT this series of articles we shall be 
exploring what it means to provide better 
lives for our children, for all children. But in so 
doing we shall be talking as much about our adult 
selves as about our sons and daughters. For par- 
ents remain, as they have always been, the most 
constant and potent factor in the environment 
of children. It is from parents, from their words 
and their contagious influence, that children build 
their own image of how grown-up people behave: 
what is expected of them and what they get out of 





life. 

Dedicated to the welfare of children, then, these 
articles must deal largely with how we can build 
the new image of the parent, of the father and 
mother who enjoy being grown-up; who make 


maturity—with its experience, responsibility, and | 


relative independence—more interesting than 
childhood; and who make it, therefore, something 
toward which the inexperienced, the irresponsible, 
and the dependent young human being will want 
to grow. 





DO YOU AGREE? 


Parents wonder why the streams. are bitter, when they themselves have poisoned the 


fountain.—JOHN LOCKE 


A suspicious parent makes an artful child.— WILLIAM HALIBURTON 


Unblessed is the son who does not honor his parents; but if reverent and obedient to 
them, he will receive the same from his own children.— EURIPIDES 


The voice of parents is the voice of gods, for to their children they are Heaven’s 


lieutenants. — WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
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Notes {rom the 


NEWSFRONT 





Highly Recommended Reading. —A pamphlet forthe 
teacher of war babies now coming to school (and the 
babies’ parents, too), one of the finest publications ever 
written on the emotional needs of children: A Pound of 
Prevention by James L. Hymes, Jr. . . . Painting and Per- 
sonality: A Study of Young Children by Rose H. Alschuler 
and La Berta Weiss Hattwick, telling how young chil- 
dren’s paintings reveal their inner feelings. . . . A practical 
guidebook for playmaking, or creative dramatics, called 
Playmaking with Children: From Kindergarten to High 
School by Winifred Ward. ... And the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica’s World’s Children Series of twelve attractive 
picture books (only fifty cents each) made from educa- 
tional films of children in other lands. 


So Big. —As a volleyball is to a poppy seed, so the sun is 
to Mercury. As the marble-shooter is to the marble, so 
Jupiter is to Saturn. What is the earth in relation to the 
sun? Just a small bead. Uranus and Neptune? No more 
than dried peas. At least, that is how they look in the 
classroom when the teacher tries to show her pupils, by 
means of homely objects, the relative size of the planets 
in terms of distance from the sun. 


Golden Mean. —In olden days alchemists used to hover 
over steaming kettles in the vain hope of transforming 
baser metals to pure gold. Modern scientists, however, 
add gold to other ingredients to produce effects even more 
highly prized today. In the glass-blowing industry, for 
example, gold added to a clear, molten mixture results in 
a glowing, ruby glass. And in the photographic labora- 
tory, gold chloride used in a special formula gives pho- 
tographs those rich, steely black and slate-blue tones 
particularly sought after in prints of snow scenes. 


A “V** for Vigor. — The average British school child be- 
tween the ages of nine and fourteen is about half an inch 
taller and two pounds heavier than the child of the same 
age before the war. Scientists give the credit to careful 
maintenance of nutritional standards during years of 
stringent rationing. 


One Up, Two Down.—By the time A.D. 2000 rolls 
around, New York and London will be only an hour’s 
plane ride apart. But there’s a catch. Unless our social 
and economic ideas are stepped up at a faster rate than 
they show signs of doing, travelers will still have to spend 
two hours with customs and immigration officials, both 
coming and going. 


Laurels for the Generals.—When General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower takes office as the next 
president of Columbia University, many people will 
recall another great military figure in American history 
who followed a similar path. General Robert E. Lee, 
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after his brilliant leadership of the Confederate troops, 
became the distinguished president of Washington Col- 
lege—known today as Washington and Lee—in Lex- 
ington, Virginia. 


Magnet: Quality. — The British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion has won a listening audience of 900,000 persons 
nightly —sometimes more—for what is called its “Third 
Program,’”’ devoted to masterpieces of music, drama, 
poetry, literature, and scientific thought. No commercials, 
of course. Who tune in? Chiefly educated men ahd 
women, and more men than women, of the British middle 
class between the ages of thirty and fifty. 


Fight the Fly!—The fly has been positively identified 
as a carrier of the virus causing infantile paralysis, al- 
though there is still no evidence that it actually transmits 
the disease. Most frequent offender is the greenish-blue 
stable fly, but the common housefly has also been found 
guilty. 


Wanted: Better Living Conditions. —Hardworking 
earthworms are as irreplaceable to the farmer as his hired 
hands. Worms living in a single acre of ground can eat, 
pulverize, fortilize, aerate, and move ten tons of earth in 
a year’s time. Therefore when agriculturalists note that 
the earthworm population is seriously decreasing in some 
parts of this country, farmers have cause for alarm. Soil 
conservation experts suggest blanketing the ground in 
wintertime with chopped cornstalks or another mulch to 
thwart the worms’ deadly enemy—a sudden freeze. 


When Does ‘*Too Long’”’ Become ‘‘Too Late’’?—It 
is five years since educators tried to tell the American 
people that their public schools lacked teachers. Only 
gradually, however, have the press and radio taken up the 
issue. Back in 1942 the educational periodicals blew the 
first warning note. Then followed the specialized journals, 
newspapers, magazines of general circulation, and finally 
radio—in that order. The question is, how long can a 
crisis last before the patient dies? 


Our Town?—A teacher and her dog encountered a 
friend on the street. The friend looked questioningly from 
the plump, well-nourished spaniel to the thin, pale 
teacher. ‘“‘Well, you see,’’ explained the teacher, “J feed 
my dog—but the school system feeds me!”’ 





A NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


If the first two code figures just below your name and 
address on this issue of the magazine are 10-47, this means 
that your subscription will expire with the October 
National Parent-Teacher. We suggest that you renew it 
now to avoid delay in receiving the November issue. Send 
one dollar to the National Parent-Teacher, 600 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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bound to be a crisis of education. No 
thoughtful person can deny that the whole 
of Western civilization today is in a crisis of im- 
mense proportions and that education is corre- 
spondingly involved in problems of vast import. 
For education, or the art of teaching, rests upon 
the answer given to a primary question: “Little 
child, why were you born?” At the risk of seeming 
reactionary, I assert my belief that education be- 
gins with a moral question: “What are the duties 
of life which this child must be prepared to meet 
with his or her character, talents, and capacities?” 
In order to find the answers, education seeks 
to project the past—that is to say, the accumu- 
lated knowledge and experience of the race—over 
the bridge of the present into the future. But if 
the bridge is down, if we cannot project in our 
own minds any coherent picture of the world into 
which the child is to grow up and live, then of 
course there is an educational crisis. 


| Youn crisis of society and the state is 


Cleaving to the Good 


HE crisis is marked by doubt, wavering, and 

dispute over what is or is not a useful or desir- 
able education. Shall we teach our youth Latin 
or Greek? Has the antique world anything of value 
to offer the twentieth and twenty-first centuries? 
And what of mathematical education, of education 
in the exact sciences? If the immense implications 
of modern science are to be fully grasped, large 
place must be given to this most rigorous and 
demanding of educational disciplines. But how 
to make it compatible with American ideas of 
democracy and mass education? How many public 
school pupils have sufficient capacity for abstract 
thought to grasp even the basic formulas of alge- 
bra and geometry? As for modern languages, the 
value and necessity of such training should be ob- 
vious; yet we signally fail to give high school or 
even college students a working, speaking knowl- 
edge of contemporary tongues. 
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Especially in the higher reaches of education 
we need to consider how history and philosophy 
should be presented to eager young minds. What, 
for example, is the truth about America’s found- 
ing fathers? Were they great and revolutionary 
figures, or were they for the most part, as the 
neo-historians affirm, men who wanted only to 
find newer and surer ways of making money for 
their own class? If, as I myself believe, they were 
indeed a most remarkable group of men, what part 
of what they believed should we accept today and 
what part reject as no longer pertinent? An ear- 
nest search for the answer to these questions leads 
one into a study of the dominant philosophy of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, so clearly 
utilitarian and materialistic, so completely shat- 


tered by the findings of twentieth-century science. | 


Capitalism and communism are seen to be smitten 
with the same disease—materialism—and new 


support is won for religious mystical insight, too | 


often dismissed as superstitious. 

In the field of human psychology, as in that of 
philosophy, education is far behind the natural 
sciences. Our society must learn through educa- 
tion how to sublimate the most creative of the 
instincts—the erotic—into the force of a society 
founded on love and cooperation. Instead we live 
in a precarious state of balance between capital 





LENDED notes of warning and hope are 

sounded in this article by a parent who is 
also an acute and distinguished observer of the 
American scene. Few will dispute her judg- 
ment as to the grave nature of the problems 
confronting those who administer public edu- 
cation and those whose children are being 
molded by its steady influence. Many, it is 
hoped, will be moved by her earnest words to 
put forth the most vigorous of efforts in their 
own communities to meet the present crisis. 
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and labor, individualism and state control, domes- 
tic aspirations and foreign realities. 

Now what have these dilemmas to do with edu- 
cation? Obviously, they have everything to do with 
it. For, I repeat, if we do not know what is true, 
valuable, useful, beautiful, or good, how can we 
possibly educate our children to the meaning and 
duties of life? 


Cut-rate Schooling 


N time of crisis, education is blamed for not ful- 

filling its function. The public continues to sup- 
port education, even if 
halfheartedly, because 
such support is part of the 
American myth and dream. 
We not only want mass ed- 
ucation; we want more of 
it for everybody at ever 
higher levels. But at the 
same time we show our 
lack of confidence and en- 
thusiasm in the way we do 
not pay the price! 

Consider the economic 
status of schoolteachers. 
In 1929 the teacher’s aver- 
age annual salary was $16 
less than the average for 
all employees of private 
business. In 1944 the aver- 
age was $464 a year less! 
Just recently, in Wood- 
stock, Vermont, I saw a 
poster in a store window 
pleading for teachers at a 
minimum salary of $1,800. The same week, in the 
same town, I tried to find an assistant chamber- 
maid and was told by at least three agencies that 
I could expect no one to work for less than $45 
per week, plus, of course, board and room. Small 
wonder that in summer resorts all over the coun- 
try teachers are carrying trays and making beds 
in order to be able to live the year round! 


Social Markdowns for Teachers 


OT only has the economic status of the teacher 
declined; so has the social and professional 
status of the teaching profession. In the early 
days of the American republic there was no ar- 
istocracy of birth or money, but there was an 
aristocracy of brains and virtue. The leading 
castes in the social scale were composed largely 
of clergymen and teachers—the spiritual and in- 
tellectual leaders of the community. 
In the small town in which I lived forty years 
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ago, as the daughter of a minister, the school- 
teacher and my father were certainly worse 
remunerated than the local grain merchant, con- 
tractor, or banker. But both had the social com- 
pensation of being looked up to as the most 
honored citizens of their community. 

I recall that in our home our teachers were reg- 
ularly invited to dinner and asked to participate 
in family festivities such as birthday parties. But 
the lack of interest—even of curiosit?'\—among the 
majority of today’s parents, regarding the people 
to whom they entrust the upbringing of what they 
theoretically regard as their dearest treasures, is 
amazing to me. 

Today the teacher is not 
only poor ; he is not partic- 
ularly respected. The nor- 
mal school graduate who 
teaches, say, the fourth 
grade is usually regarded 
by the pupils’ parents as 
a little lower than the lo- 
cal banker’s stenographer, 
who almost certainly earns 
more. It happens, however, 
to be a good deal easier to 
be anybody’s stenographer 
than to teach some thirty 
ten-year-olds. Indeed, good 
teaching requires a com- 
bination of almost all the 
major virtues—patience, 
humor, the ability to like 


other people’s children, 
and the nerves of a war 
© A. E. French hero. , 


Accompanying all this 
is a sob-sister attitude on the part of many parents 
toward school discipline. Mothers who await with 
relief the moment when the youngsters can be got 
out from underfoot and who themselves think 
nothing of boxing a child’s ears for being even 
mildly annoying, will rush to school to complain 
if Jack or Jill comes sniveling home with com- 
plaints about Miss Clark’s disciplinary methods. 

And when, as recently happened in a New Jer- 
sey high school, hundreds of teen-agers go on 
strike for days running, making general nuisances 
of themselves, forming picket lines, chanting “If 
Lewis can strike so can we,” while their parents 
simply let them go on with demonstrations against 
getting more rather than less education, one won- 
ders why all the teachers in that school simply 
didn’t quit in utter disgust. 

The low social and economic status of teachers, 
the problems inherent in mass edueation, the 
general crisis of our times—these conditions work 
together to destroy the professional status of 
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teachers. Among themselves or among sympa- 
thetic friends, teachers complain bitterly of this. 
One of them recently wrote: “In all my years of 
teaching I have never complained about my mod- 
est salary. But it is not only low salaries that 
keep teachers out of the schools. We have noth- 
ing to do with school policies or educational prac- 
tices. We are merely robots, told what to do and 
what not to do. In thirty years of teaching nobody 
has ever asked my opinion about any educational 
program.” 

Young graduates come out of normal schools 
and colleges full of ideas and enthusiasm, regard- 
ing themselves as called to a noble and high pro- 
fession, only to find that they are mere routine 
jobholders, with never a chance to contribute to 
the creative unfolding of education itself. Under 
such conditions they become—unless they are 
extraordinary—either dull hacks or embittered 
radicals. 

If, as is continually charged, radicalism is ramp- 
ant among school and college faculties, it is we, 
the public, who are creating it. Our teachers 
are unrewarded by income, esteem, or the op- 
portunity to contribute to their profession; treated 
as mere lackeys of school boards; harassed by 
economic cares and by repeated interferences in 
their personal lives. What wonder that educated 
men and women begin to doubt whether the Amer- 
ican way of life is not a whited sepulcher! 

But to go back to my original thesis: When a 
society is in a state of crisis, when it knows (con- 
sciously or unconsciously) that all values are 
changing or open to question, its tendency is to 
flee into ever greater rigidity. Exactly when it 
does not know the answers, it becomes most dog- 
matic about them. Never have we had more need 
for free, inquiring, critical minds, and never were 
we busier killing them off. The teacher is no longer 
“Mark Hopkins at one end of a log” but a cog in 
a bureaucratic machine. His promotion depends 
upon preparing children to pass examinations 
which he himself has not devised and which, in 
many instances, can be graded without the exer- 
cise of any judgment whatsoever. 


Measuring Student Progress 


CTUALLY, in some school systems, examination 
papers are put through a machine that records 
the right answers with an electric eye. This is 
made possible by the curious system we have de- 
veloped of giving the student alternative answers 
—for example, five wrong and one right, the right 
one to be checked. One enterprising student dis- 
covered tbat the machine recorded only whether 
the check was in the right place, registering noth- 
ing else, so he put a cross after every answer. 
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That student, I think, should have been graduated 
with honors for a scathing and intelligent criti. 
cism of the system. 

For what are the right answers? Looking over 
the examination questions by the Board of Regents 
of a great state, I found that fourth-year English 
students who had been studying Hamlet were 
asked to check one of the following as correct: 
“Hamlet was insane—partially insane—emotion. 
ally deranged but not insane—perfectly sane.” 
Now, whoever knows the answer to that question 
is smarter than all Hamlet’s great actor-inter. 
preters. And is this the real issue? The question 
in Hamlet, as in most great dramas, is the eternal 
opposition of good and evil. If the hero goes mad, 
the necessity of choosing between two apparently 
incompatible rights and wrongs drives him mad, 
But the student is not asked what is important 
in Hamlet, what it means to him. No. One of these 
silly questions is right, the others are wrong, and } 
the honor student is the one who hits the bull’s- 
eye! 


The End of the Matter 





an 


HE system of teaching and examining now in 


vogue is an outgrowth of the whole deplorable F 


situation, economic factors included. If people 
insist on spending more for liquor than for the 
education of their children, they are going to have 
overworked teachers, routine systems, and exam- © 
ination questions that can be answered and graded 
without the expenditure of any intelligent effort. § 
The problems are many, to be sure, and we do 
not know the answers. But one thing we do know: 
We shall only find the chief answers when we have 


a corps of educators who are better paid than > 


chambermaids or janitors; who are privileged to 
live in security, with access to the best thought 
that present and past cultures afford; who are 
appreciated by parents and therefore respected 
by pupils; and who participate as active minds, 
not as mere hired hacks, in the problems of the 
profession they have chosen. Such teachers can 


and will help us all to find our way through this 


time of crisis and trouble. 


To teachers, whose very choice of vocation in- 
dicates an attraction to the highest, noblest, and 


most sacrificial of careers, we entrust our most 


precious selves, our children—and with them the > 





moral and intellectual future of our nation. We 
owe those teachers not only respect; we owe them F 
love. And since love is the creator of all life, > 


through the love of parents for teachers and vice 
versa we shall, in one way or another—if we are 
minded to it—re-create our society, establish that 
necessary bridge between past and future, and 
over it enter into a new life for America. 
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GUEST CONDUCTOR: ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK 


Author and Columnist; Formerly Lecturer in the Graduate School of Psychology, Columbia University 


me. My husband says it is because I make all their 
decisions for them, and I am afraid he is right. Be- 
fore my marriage I was a successful business woman 


| and had to take important responsibilities in connec- 
| tion with my work. I guess I got so into the habit of 
| making decisions that, without realizing it, I have 


never really permitted the children to think for 
themselves. They seem so young and inexperienced 
that I do not know how much freedom of choice I 
should give them. What is your advice? 


EARNING to make decisions, like all other kinds 
of learning, takes time and plenty of practice. 
The right guidance is also very important. It not 


| only speeds up the learning but it helps to elimi- 


nate the more serious errors that may undermine 





© Press Syndicate 
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a child’s confidence in his ability to think for him- 
self. Yet there is all the difference in the world 
between guidance and doing the youngster’s task 
for him. No child, for example, will learn to feed 
himself if Mother takes over the job entirely. In- 
stead, she must guide his hand until he gets the 
“feel” of carrying the food from his plate to his 
mouth. Later she must correct any errors that he 
makes in holding his spoon or in the carrying 
movements. 

Similarly a child needs plenty of guidance in 
his thinking. When he makes a snap judgment 
without taking time to explore the problem, he 
needs to be slowed down and encouraged to think 
of the pros and cons. The need for an unbiased 
analysis of any problem, no matter how trivial, 
must be emphasized time after time. 

Above all, the child must be shown why his de- 
cision is wrong when he makes a mistake. If he is 
criticized, he may hesitate to make any future de- 
cision. But if his errors in judgment are handled 
correctly, they can be of great constructive value. 
When Mother points out the reasons for his mis- 
take and makes a few suggestions for a better de- 
cision next time, he will have no feelings of in- 
adequacy. Rather he will have learned how to 
attack a similar problem more successfully. 

Your wisest course, with both your children, is 
to start with easy problems. Then they won’t be 
discouraged until they gain confidence in their 
own judgment, and there will be less chance of 
making mistakes. So start off with such simple 
choices as what clothes to wear, what food to have 
for certain meals, and how to spend an afternoon’s 
playtime. These problems also provide excellent 
opportunities for guidance. When your little girl 
selects her Sunday-best shoes to wear with a play 
dress, you can point out the error in her decision. 
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Or when your son chooses to spend all his week’s 
allowance on candy or gum, you will have a chance 
to give him some elementary hints on budgeting. 
As the children learn to make easy choices with 
a fair degree of confidence and accuracy, they 
can be entrusted with decisions requiring more 
thought. A slow, gradual approach from simple 
problems to harder ones is far better than an 
abrupt plunge into complex decisions, even in 
cases where parents have done their children’s 
thinking until the youngsters are nearly grown. 
The children themselves, however, may present 
unforeseen obstacles to this particular learning 
process. Be on the alert for the following tenden- 
cies, ready to nip them in the bud: 
1. All children are egocentric. They want their decisions 


to be to their liking, regardless of their own welfare or of 
the interests of others. 

2. All children have a tendency to rely on others. If some- 
one is willing to make their decisions for them, they are 
generally satisfied to let him do it unless the decision is 
contrary to their own desires. 

3. All children have a tendency to be impetuous in any 
activity involving effort on their part. Whether it be 
making a bed, putting on clothes, or making a decision, 
they will take the shortest and easiest way. ; 

4, Finally, because of insufficient knowledge, all chiJ- 
dren are likely to make mistakes in their decisions. Natu- 
rally they will not realize that many of these errors are 
traceable to their own limited knowledge. Rather they 
will come to believe that they are incapable of choosing 
rightly. This is another good reason for starting them 
off with simple decisions. 


© My daughter Joan is just twelve years old and 
rather small for her age. But her feet are enormous. 
Her shoe size is larger than mine, and she is six 
inches shorter than I am. Needless to say, I am greatly 
concerned, and yet I know there is nothing I can do 
to make her feet stop growing. 

Joan is just as disturbed as I am. She will never 
admit that her old shoes are too small for her. When 
I buy her new ones, she does not wear them until her 
old shoes hurt her jeet. She is so self-conscious that 
she sits on her feet whenever she can. Lately she has 
been saying that she hates parties, although she al- 
ways used to love them. As you can imagine, this has 
become a real problem in my home. I hope you can 


help me to solve it. 
I WISH it were possible for doctors and psychol 
ogists to shout from the housetops a scientifi- 
cally determined fact that few parents know. This 
fact is that physical growth is uneven. Not all 
parts of the body grow at the same time, nor dod 
they all reach their mature size simultaneously. 
The feet, hands, and brain are fully grown while 
the legs, arms, face, and trunk are still immature. 
What has actually happened in Joan’s case.is 
that she has started her prepuberty growth-spurt. 
About two years before a girl develops sexually 
and begins to menstruate, she goes through a peri- 
od of very rapid physical growth. An increase of 
ten to fourteen pounds in weight and of three to 
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five inches in height a year is not at all unusual at 
this age. Then after sexual maturity is attained, 
growth tapers off very rapidly and in a year oy 
two is practically at a standstill. 

During the prepuberty growth-spurt, the dif. 
ferent parts of the body grow rapidly at different 
times. As each reaches its mature size, its growth 
stops and other parts of the body begin their spurt, 
This development continues in piecemeal fashion 
until all the parts of the body are fully grown, 
The whole process is similar to the earlier transi. 
tion from first to second teeth. As a child loses 
his baby teeth and begins to get his permanent 
teeth, he presents a somewhat comical appearance, 
His smile shows both big and little teeth as well 
as wide gaps where the new teeth will eventv. 
ally appear. 

If you and all mothers would realize that growth 
before puberty always follows this irregular but 
highly predictable pattern, you would be no more 
concerned about it than about the change from} 
baby teeth to permanent teeth. You would accept 
it in a matter-of-fact way, realizing that whatever 


disproportions occur are merely temporary and p 


that Nature will soon correct them. 

Boys and girls, too, should know this important 
fact about growth, and know it so well that they 
will have no reason for concern—about dispropor. 
tionally big feet and hands, for example. True, the} 
condition will irk them at times and cause embar. 
rassment. But the realization that it is only tem-! 
porary and that all their friends are likely to have 
the same experience will go a long way towari/ 
calming their fears. 

From a practical angle, I should like to make 
two suggestions to you and all mothers of growing 
girls and boys: 


verre 


1. Explain carefully to your children how growth take 
place, using the development of permanent teeth as an 
illustration. Since they will have just passed through this 
stage themselves, they will remember how their face 
looked in the mirror—remember and laugh! The ideal! 
time to give this information is around the age of nine or} 
ten, before the prepuberty growth starts. 

2. Treat the whole matter casually. If you are u- 
concerned, your child is less likely to be anxious. * A sense 
of humor always helps to relieve fear or worry. 


Specifically I suggest that you select shoes for ' 
Joan that will camouflage the actual size of her) 
feet. Dark shoes always have a tendency to make 


the feet look smaller and do not attract as much at-) 


tention as do light colors. When white or light) 





colored shoes are worn, they should be combinel 
with dark leather, like the popular saddle shoes, 
or they should be of a cutout model to allow the 
color of the stockings to show through. Shoe manv- 
facturers are well aware of the need to make chil- 
dren’s feet look smaller, and they have met this 
problem by some very clever designs. 
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SEEING THINGS 


JOHN MASON BROWN 


Harbor, I delivered a commencement address 
that I shall never forget. I shall remember 
it always because more than half of the members 
of the graduating class happened to be wearing 
their gowns over uniforms. After they had re- 
ceived their diplomas they walked as individuals 
out of the auditorium. Then, within five or ten 
minutes, they reappeared, this time in uniform, 
to receive their commissions. They 
were subject to mass orders, and 
possessed of that poignant anonym- 
ity that marks all men in uniform. 
Suddenly, with the shedding of 
their gowns, they had shed all the 
normal hopes of normal lives; they 
were living under the shadow of the 
threat of death. That day they were 


fr YEARS ago, just six months after Pearl 





RE Americans _intellec- 

tual truants? A clear- 
sighted American regretful- 
ly leads us to the conclusion 
that we are indeed an educa- 
tion-resisting people, far 
from ready to play the hero’s part 
in the present crisis. Plainly this is a 


mobilization call of utmost urgency. 











at the dawn of their living. Some of them never 
lived to see the noon. To others—the mutilated, 
the blinded, the almost forgotten sufferers in 
service hospitals—the distinction between noon 
and dawn and twilight must seem today a sad 
irrelevance. 

When we were at war we had a kind of shining 
solidarity we cannot pretend to know now. For, 


like all men, we suffer from amnesia. We have 
)shed the anguish of those years. That is good. 


But unfortunately, with the emergency gone, the 
unity too has evaporated. This peace in which 
you and I find ourselves offers none of the seren- 
ity and tranquillity of which we dreamed. We 


} are not enjoying peace. We are confronted with 


r 1948 
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it. Relieved of a world that was darkened by the 
threat of death, we have found ourselves cata- 
pulted into a universe in which we are daily 
aware that we live with the possibility of mass 
obliteration. 

The atom is already old-fashioned. We now 
have bacterial warfare, biological warfare, the 
poisoning of clouds and rivers—every horror 
science can invent. Death, which used to be a 





© Press Syndicate 


retail commodity, has suddenly become whole- 
sale. And with that wholesale threat has come 
what seems to me a shift of paramount impor- 
tance not only in our individual living but in all 
our responsibilities. 


Education for Freedom 


- among these responsibilities is that 
which every able-minded adult should recog- 
nize in relation to the education of youth. Can 
we so plan that our nation may have something 
really valuable to contribute to a staggering, dis- 
eased, and wounded world? The system of edu- 
cation we have been pursuing has succeeded bril- 
liantly, as far as the development of technical 
aptitudes is concerned. We Americans are, in 
radio terminology, the Captain Marvels, the Cap- 
tain Midnights, and the Supermen when it comes 
to that particular field. Unquestionably we have 
produced the world’s best engineers, the best 
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chemists, the best physicists, the 
best dentists, the best chiropractors, 
the best morticians, the best beauti- 
» clans—and we have produced like- 
wise more Babbitts than any other 
nation in history. 

But the test of a nation’s civiliza- 
tion is what its people do with their 
leisure. And it is in the employment 
of our leisure that we as a people 
have failed, lamentably and seri- 
ously. We Americans produce more 
gadgets than any other nation, but 
why have we produced them? The 
common misapprehension is that 
the gadget is an end in itself. Actu- 
ally it is merely a means to freedom, 
a device for providing relief from 
the irksome drudgery of daily toil. 
We build superior automobiles and 
drive madly through space, killing 
more people on the highways than were killed in 
the war; but often we do not even know why we 
are on the road at all. We travel constantly, from 
a kind of inner itch, with no sense of permanent 
direction. . 

Most of us listen to the radio. Some of what we 
hear is fine. But as a people we permit ourselves 
to be insulted every hour on the quarter-hour and 
our English speech to become a debased com- 
modity. If the use made of this great mass medium 
indicates the intellectual level of our population, 
we must plead guilty to near-illiteracy. 

Then there is that other popular entertainer, 
motion pictures. At their best they are magnifi- 
cent; as a rule they underestimate, almost proudly, 
the intelligence of the American people. If you 
happen to have seen so fine a picture as Open City, 
or Man’s Hope—the one an Italian film, the other 
made in revolutionary Spain—you know what 
films can be. The better ones from abroad show 
an acute sense of reality seldom evidenced in our 
American pictures, though our best offerings do 
have it in high degree. Perhaps you have seen 
Henry V or Great Expectations, compared them 
with standard American productions, and realized 
the difference in altitude. 

I mention altitude because people seem to be 
grievously afraid of being dizzied by contacts with 
the best. They prefer the tenth-rate, the fifth-rate, 
anything that enables them to avoid thought. This 
almost psychopathic fear of intellectual height is 
one of the things that education owes it to students 
to remove. 

As things are, the mind, according to my con- 
viction, is the most unused muscle in the United 
States. If you have ever played tennis, you know 
that if you wish to play a better game, there is 
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only one way to do so—which is to play with peo. 
ple better than yourself. The same thing is true, 
I believe, of the mind. Unless it is tightened and 
toughened by contact with minds that are tighter 
and tougher and far better, it will go to pieces. 


Things as They Pass 


N short, education in this country has not 


“taken” at all. Our resistance to it is one of} 


the most alarming characteristics we have demon- 
strated as a people. You may doubt this statement, 
but there are ways to see whether a person’s edu: 


cation has or has not taken. Watch the average) 


college graduate (even a Phi Beta Kappa key ha 
a stubborn way of being adhesive to the abdomen 
and not mounting to the mind) ; watch him, I say, 
when he has leisure at his disposal. 


Suppose he is taking a train for New York. All 


the station he reaches for the nearest twenty-five 
cent thriller that can be found. There are wonder 
fully good ones to be had, but any thriller wil 
please him, anything that has in its title such 
words as “blood,” “murder,” ‘‘dick,” or some one 
of those phrases that make the average Americal 
male feel that he is spiritual kin to the Vigilantes. 

For additional evidence, try this in your ow 
family group. It is a kind of litmus paper test, ani 
infallible. Just see what happens when the perso 


sitting across from you at the breakfast table 


picks up the morning newspaper. There is, 0 
course, a quick look at the front page, where heaé- 
lines scream. The first big headline may say thal 
Gromyko has walked out on a conference or that 
England has done this or that in Palestine. Th 
average American reads these items because ht 
cannot readily avoid them. But he quickly turts 
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to the weather report up in the corner of the first 
page. Educated he may be, but after experiencing 
two world wars and witnessing the dawn of the 
atomic age he still believes that whereas the 
weather affects him personally, what is happening 
in India, or Palestine, or Turkey, or China, affects 
him not at all. 

The average American hopes, of course, that 
there will be a local murder on the front page, with 
a good spread of cheesecake to go with it. This 
consumed, he turns happily, proudly, to the edi- 
torial page and exposes himself to columnists 
representing widely different viewpoints. This 
helps him to become an anthologist of opinions. 
Then, if he is a businessman he unfailingly turns 
to the financial page, to depress himself for the 
rest of the day. And finally, alas, the average 
American turns with a kind of ecstasy to laze in 
the lowlands of the comics. This he really does 
with vast pleasure, because it provides another es- 
cape from thought. In the fate of the imaginary 
heroes and heroines created by the comic strip 
“artist” he has a fervency of interest that no na- 
tional or international issue can be expected to 
call forth. 

You may remember that not so many months 
ago one of the most highly paid cartoonists threat- 


/ ened, through the medium of his comic strip, to 
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kill off some imaginary moron, a female who was 
his heroine. And when this dark, this dire news 


‘spread throughout adult America the cartoonist in 


question received more telegrams and letters beg- 
ging for clemency than any senator ever has. 


The Trust We Fail To Keep 


E Americans seem to have a passion for medi- 

ocrity. Somehow or other education has never 
made contagious the true joy of distinction. This 
is, it has been said, the century of the common 
man. But let us remember that from the point of 
view of education what really matters is the de- 
velopment of whatever quality in the individual is 
uncommon. 

All of us, out of a need for group strength, have 
tried to find our liberty in terms of group re- 
actions, and some of the healthiest liberties we 
have ever achieved have been so brought about. 
But meanwhile a tragedy has been occurring. Too 
long and too dangerously has the leveling process 
in this country worked downward instead of up. 
Instead of trying to pull our favored country up 
into a new literacy we have, in the name of de- 
mocracy, promoted a type of mass education that 
tends to suppress the leadership of which we have 
such desperate need. The forgotten man of whom 
we have heard so much is the individual. Now the 
historic moment has come. Our obligation to the 
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world must be met. And we are not ready for it. 

One of the obligations of education is to teach 
well—and herein lies one of our great moral fail- 
ures. We have lived a tragically dual life. We have 
proclaimed to the world, in our most treasured 
state documents, that we believe in democracy, 
but there is a hideous discrepancy between our an- 


nounced ideals and the facts of our national life. 


Think, for example, of the difference between what 
Mr. Lincoln promised at Gettysburg and what re- 
cently happened at Greenville. Think of the nation 
that was willing to mobilize its strength and go 
overseas to fight the theory of a master race, but 
cannot even mobilize its conscience to wipe out the 
same theory here. Unless we are willing to live the 
thing we say we live, we live a lie, and our Declara- 
tion of Independence becomes only an inglorious 
declaration of our perfidy. 


From Yesterday to Tomorrow 


yen back over the past twenty-five years of 
the life of mankind, we find a vast moral con- 
fusion. Never have barbarism and civilization 
marched forward so close together. Never have 
people been so callous to death, and so aware of 
the need for saving life. Never in the whole of 
history have so many cities been destroyed, have 
so many states fallen, have so many uncivilized 
acts been committed in the name of civilization. 
Unless we truly redeem ourselves, ours will be 
one of the ugliest records known to history. 

There are those who feel that the human race is 
finished. I personally cannot share this abandon- 
ment of hope. Once we, as human beings, look 
upon ourselves and upon other men and women as 
so many ants condemned to death, then I think 
we are truly through and deserve to be through. 
The men who have done their worst to add to the 
horrors of death have also done their best to ease 
the pain of the living. Does this not prove that 
man’s capacity for goodness has somehow kept 
pace with his genius for evil? 

In this dreadful emergency that confronts us 
there are no terminal leaves granted, no separa- 
tion centers. The threat of death is with us, though 
the gun is down. Our only hope for the survival of 
civilization rests upon the thought that there may 
yet be time for us to learn how great is the need, 
in high places as well as low, for education in in- 
formed living. In the shadow of impending ruin 
we may grasp the truth that while the group may 
give us safety, the sources of joy are within our- 
selves. We may halt the flight from education by 
restoring to the schoolroom the atmosphere of ad- 
venture and to the schoolteacher the dignity be- 
fitting a great profession. This is indeed, as Her- 
bert Agar has said, the time for greatness. 
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Speakers at the symposium on world understanding, Tuesday afternoon, June 3. Left to right, Claude Levi-Strauss, cultural at- b 

taché, French Embassy; M. S. Sundaram, educational liaison officer, Embassy of India; M. Thomas Tchou, founder and exec 

utive director, World Citizenship Movement; Harry A. Overstreet, professor emeritus and former head of the department of 
philosophy, College of the City of New York; and (speaking) Ethel Kawin, director of guidance, Glencoe Public Schools. 
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The Golden Jubilee convention reaches a fitting climax with a 
banquet, held Wednesday evening, June 4, in the ballroom of 
the Stevens Hotel. Nearly fifteen hundred delegates, Board mem- 
bers, and guests were present at this final session of the three- 
day meeting. John Mason Brown was the principal speaker. 


Mrs. L. W. Hughes, national president, enjoys a speaker’s 
witticism as she presides at the Golden Jubilee conven- 
tion, Monday morning, June 2. 








Mrs. Hughes introduces the speakers at the symposium on school education, Wednesday morning, June 4. Left to right, Mrs. 
Hughes; Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, national vice-president; George D. Stoddard, president, University of Ilinois; Paul Witty, 
professor of education, Northwestern University; Mrs. John E. Hayes, first vice-president; and Agnes Samuelson, national chair- 


man of School Education. e 
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The opening session of the convention honors the} 
presidents of the National Congress. On the rostrum 
Mrs. Hugh Bradford, who was national president { 


Other Candid Camera 1930 to 1934. 
Glimpses of Various 


Convention Groups 


The state presidents’ conference at a luncheon meeting. Mrs. Clifford N. Jenkins, chairman, is seated at the head of the table, 
° on Mrs. Hughes’ left. ‘ 
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The steering committee for the Four-Point Program, headed by its chairman, 
Mrs. John E, Hayes, meets to chart future plans for implementing the Pro- 
gram. Left to right, A. Pauline Sanders, chairman, Home and Family Life; 
Ralph McDonald, chairman, World Citizenship; G. F. Moench, M.D., chair- 
man, Health and Summer Round-Up; Mrs. Stanley G. Cook, chairman, Leg- 
islation; Mrs. Clifford N. Jenkins, president, New York State Congress; 
Ralph H. Ojemann, chairman, Parent Education; Mrs. Hayes; and Agnes 
Samuelson, chairman, School Education. 





Ans v. Wr A,” oe 
BING WN AWS ' The national chairmen’s 
J *% a j a / . : « 


AYA NAY : conference gathers for 
, « “ae , vA.” Awheoh " an all-day meeting on 
AN * A Pr : , ’ May 30 to discuss the 
af ; work of the standing 
committees in the light 
of the Four-Point Pro- 
gram. Seated at the ta- 
ble, center, are Mrs. 
Stanley G.. Cook, chair- 
man, and Mrs. H. F. 
Godeke, secretary, of 
the conference. 
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A distinguished educator is honored by 
the P.T.A. magazine. President George 
D. Stoddard of the University of Illinois 
speaks in response to Mrs. Hughes’ presen- 
tation of the National Parent-Teacher 
award for outstanding achievement in the 
fields of education and child welfare, 
Wednesday afternoon, June 4. On the 
platform are, left to right, Mrs. Thomas B. 
Stephenson, parliamentarian; Mrs. Ger- 
trude E. Flyte, secretary, National Con- 
gress; Mrs. Frank A. Damm, president, 
‘Illinois Congress; Eva H. Grant, editor, 
National Parent-Teacher; Ethel Kawin, 
child guidance specialist and director of 
the National Parent-Teacher preschool 
study courses; Bonaro W. Overstreet, au- 
. thor, adult educator, and advisory editor 
of the National Parent-Teacher; Mrs. 
| James Fitts Hill, president of the Mag- 
/ azine Company; Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, 
national vice-president; and Mrs. L. W. 
Hughes, national president. 
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® One of my three children seems to be especially 
gifted. Her teacher tells me that she has a high 

IQ, and I myself know she does her schoolwork 

very quickly and very well, with time to spare. In 

fact, I don’t think she is working up to capacity. 

Shall I ask that she be permitted to skip a grade? 
A BETTER question to put to the proper school 

authorities—the child’s teacher, the principal, 
and the guidance officer or school psychologist— 
would be this: “Will my child benefit by skipping 
a grade?” You should receive an answer made in 
the light of local school policies. Progressive sys- 
tems now have better ways of serving the gifted 
child than letting him skip a grade. 

For more information on this subject, look up 
the new U.S. Office of Education bulletin, Cuwrric- 
ulum Adjustments for Gifted Children (1946), No. 
1. It can be obtained from the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for twenty cents. 

“Today,” declares the bulletin, “the value of 
marked acceleration is questioned by most educa- 
tors.” One alternate method is “the practice in 
certain school systems to form separate groups of 
gifted children for some curricular activities and 
to assign them to heterogeneous groups for other 
activities.” 

The bulletin reports a number of examples of 
actual cases, all of them anonymous. (Why educa- 
tion must conceal its progress behind a veil of an- 
onymity is more than I shall ever understand. No 
other profession deliberately hides its light under 
a bushel!) It also strongly recommends that schools 
encourage hobbies, citing the Saturday classes in 
art at the Carnegie Museum as most desirable. 
(Museums, it seems, can be mentioned.) I have 
seen this fine work in action. Cooperation between 
the Carnegie Museum and the Pittsburgh schools 
is an example worthy of close study. 

Parents, however, should do some clear thinking 
about this whole question of ability. As the bulle- 
tin warns, it “is not mere multiplicity of activ- 
ities—flitting from one thing to another—or 
speed of performance that merits first place in the 
education of gifted children. It is the quality of 
work that counts, the depth of the experiences 
shared, and the level of aspirations entertained.” 

The author of the bulletin is the National Con- 
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Wuar-s HAPPENING 


ix Education? 


gress of Parents and Teachers’ chairman of the 
Committee on the Exceptional Child, Elise , 
Martens. She has the rank of senior specialist jy 
the education of exceptional children and wa; 
assisted by a group of experts in the field. 


® Our planning committee is working on the prob- 
lem of current-events materials. We know, of course, 
that textbooks cannot keep abreast of national and 
world affairs, but each teacher seems to have , 
different approach and to use different materiak, 
What about newspapers, periodicals, pamphlets 
maps? How does one make a place for current 
events in a crowded curriculum? These are ques 
tions that pop up often. Have you any suggestions? 


I CAN tell you about certain other groups that are 
working on the same question. Late last May 
I sat in on three sessions of three different sub. 
committees of New York teachers who were dis. 
cussing this very problem. Top leaders in New 
York City’s schools feel that something should be 
done about current events. So interested teachers 
were invited to join workshop study groups, di- 
viding themselves into subcommittees according 
to grade level and subject-matter field. 

Much of the first year’s work has been devoted 
to finding out what has been done by other schools, 
what literature is available, what other material 
can be obtained and from what sources, how to 
evaluate materials, and so on. Next year a smaller 
city-wide committee will take the reports from the 


subcommittees and boil them down to recommen- 
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dations that can be distributed throughout thef 


school system. 


® Are we doing enough to teach democracy? If we 


are going to find ourselves in a world half demo) 


cratic and half communist, isn’t it important that 
our schools do more to teach democracy? 


ES, of course. Congress thinks so, too. But be 

fore I go into that, let me point out that the 
school is in the vanguard of this age-old battle 
and the teacher in the front-line trenches. If chil 
dren cannot learn to solve their differences and 
bury their prejudices in the classroom and on the 
playing fields, they will never do so as adults. Nor 
will they be able to recognize and reject dictator- 
ship in any guise. 
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What Congress has recently done is something 
you ought to thank your own congressmen for. 
first it has issued two reports growing out of in- 
yestigations—one on communism in the United 
States and the other on fascism in the United 
States. Then it has given $243,000 in additional 
funds to the U.S. Office of Education to improve 
the teaching of democracy. It has authorized Com- 
missioner John W. Studebaker to hire experts in 
the social studies—specialists in history, geogra- 
phy, economics, and social psychology to advise 
schools and citizens on this matter. These people 


-Bywill hold conferences; they will talk to conven- 


tins. There will be publications. 

Secretary of State Marshall told the conference 
of governors that this nation’s chances of sur- 
mounting perils depend on the understanding of 
the American people. This puts a great burden 
on the schools—that of training children to dis- 
tinguish between forms of government. It is also 
the responsibility of the schools to afford children 
sufficient experience in solving problems demo- 
cratically to give them the necessary know-how. 

Schools and local P.T.A.’s would do well to re- 
view their programs in the light of this call to 
duty. Does the school program inculcate democ- 
racy? Do the teachers and the students have cur- 
rent materials to supplement their textbooks? 

And don’t forget to thank your congressmen for 
refusing to skimp on their support of an all-impor- 


| tant educational goal. 


®1I am becoming very much discouraged in my ef- 
forts to make bricks without straw. In other words, 
how can a teacher teach without materials? When I 
ask for more books, periodicals, and visual aids I 
am told that budget increases must be used to pay 
higher salaries. Naturally I am in favor of the higher 
salaries, but a teacher can get almost as depressed 
over a lack of tools as over a lack of money to live 
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on. Both our P.T.A. and the teachers in our school 
VIS i iieiteica. now in its third year, ] 

to give parents and teachers __ 
information ‘on current — 














want more materials, but our arguments haven’t 
got us very far. What do you propose? 


[= me tell you of a project nearing completion 
that will give you the kind of ammunition you 
need. Again I find it necessary to refer to the U.S. 
Office of Education. (This agency does more than 
most people realize.) Very soon now the Office will 
send an important document to all school superin- 
tendents. It will deal with printed materials— 
books and periodicals—the very topic you and 
your P.T.A. are interested in. 

The Office of Education asked more than a hun- 
dred and fifty teachers, representing all the ele- 
mentary and secondary grades, a series of pointed 
questions about their teaching materials. Only 
seasoned teachers were selected, in widely varied 
schools. From the replies and from conferences of 
experts the above-mentioned document has been 
prepared. I hear that it will present recommended 
minimum expenditures for textbooks and other 
classroom materials. These minimums will be list- 
ed for the different grades of elementary schools 
and for the various subject-matter fields at the 
high school level. The figures will take account 
of recent cost increases, too. 

Watch for this publication. It will help you and 
others to draft more definite proposals for ade- 
quate supplies of materials. After all, what a school 
needs in the way of such supplies is pretty small 
in comparison to what is required by most busi- 
nesses. Surely we shouldn’t quibble about a mat- 
ter that means so much to the education of children 
and the morale of their teachers. 


® I have been asked to make a speech about our 
American school system. Can you give me the latest 
enrollment figures for the respective grade levels? 
Also the total enrollment? Thank you. 


OTAL enrollment in full-time schools in the 

United States—public and private—is 27,219,- 
663. That figure is for 1944, the last year for 
which complete totals have been made. Here is 
the breakdown: kindergarten and elementary 
schools—19,891,631; secondary schools—6,030,- 
617; colleges—877,517. 

Recent estimates state that the elementary 
school enrollment is rising and will continue to 
rise as children born in record-birthrate years 
reach school age. It is believed that the enrollment 
in secondary schools will hover at about 6,500,000. 
College registrations are now up to 2,000,000. So 
current enrollments are close to 30,000,000. 

For detailed figures on enrollments and other 
national facts about our schools, see Statistical 
Summary of Education, 1943-44, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. It costs 
fifteen cents. —WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 
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“"T was Given Us from Other Hands” 


HE Interstate Parent-Teacher Association of 

Bedford, Ohio, has a special kind of wealth. 
Some of us, and many of our parents, came from 
faraway parts of the world. You have only to hear 
our names to know that numerous nations are rep- 
resented in our membership. You have only to see 
us to recognize pronounced physical characteris- 
tics indicating our world-wide national back- 
grounds. Sometimes we liken ourselves to a small 
United Nations unit, especially in view of achieve- 
ments recognized by Mrs. Stanley W. Emmitt, 
state president of the Ohio Congress. 

Our children, of whom about three hundred are 
enrolled at Interstate Elementary School, will be 
adult Americans tomorrow. To all mankind these 
children are important; to us they are most pre- 
cious. In our versatility we have many interests, 
but paramount among them, and common to all of 
us, is the welfare and well-being of children. 
Through our Interstate Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion we try to exemplify, individually and collec- 
tively, the Objects of our Founders. With respect 
and regard for all, we are forging ahead in our 
program of work for the children of our unusual 
community. 

Ever mindful that the continued success of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers is de- 
pendent upon the success of each individual unit, 
we regularly take inventory of our gains and our 
shortcomings. Now as the 1946-47 term ap- 
proaches its close, may we share a bit of what we 
have found in stock? 


1. We cooperated with other groups to obtain the 
showing of approved films for children at Saturday mati- 
nees in our local theaters; we protested against undesir- 
able radio programs; and we made organized efforts to 
improve the ‘reading habits of children, particularly in 
the matter of substituting good books for so-called comic 
books. 

2. We contributed to the purchase of shades for our 
school auditorium, making it possible to present educa- 
tional films regularly to the students. 

3. We served as volunteers in our newly established 
school lunchroom until its operation was functioning 
favorably. 
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4. We protested against proposed changes in the schoo! 
playground, with the result that it was retained in it 
entirety. We helped to buy additional recreational equip. 
ment required by our playground improvement plan, 


5. We made known the existence of a serious fire haz. 
ard in the school. This discovery was followed by meas. 
ures to equip the top floor with adequate fire exits ani 
fire escapes. 


6. We proposed a school paper, School Days, and took 
full responsibility for the work and expense involved i 
editing and publishing it. This paper is now successfully 
established as a medium for the free expression of the 
students, teachers, principal, and parents. 


7. Werevised our bylawsto bring them into conformity 
with practices that have proved most effective for ow 
particular unit. 

8. As individual P.T.A. members we read and studied 
National Congress publications more extensively than in 
the past. By explaining the purposes and principles oj 
the organization, we urged the desirability of member. 
ship in a parent-teacher association. 

9. We planned and profited by programs based upon 
topics most pertinent to our 1946-47 theme, ‘‘Forward 
with Our Children.” 

10. As in the past, we held Family Night gatherings, 
which have enjoyed a larger attendance this year. 

11. We worked to promote hobbies for children, spon- 
soring an Interstate School pet show as a special project. 

12. In connection with important legislation, mainly 
that concerned with education, we expressed our opinions 
and desires forcibly, through the proper channels. 


A Torch Held High 


oo things could never have been accom- 
plished without the cooperation of students, 
teachers, principal, parents, the superintendent of 
schools, the board of education, and many other 
members of the community. To their satisfaction 


and our own we have proved that it is possible for} 


a P.T.A. to do this much without appearing to “try 
to run everything.” 

On February 17, 1947, exactly fifty years afte 
the founding of the National Congress, all the 
Bedford parent-teacher associations joined te 
gether with Mrs. Emmitt, our state president, 
celebrate the Golden Jubilee year. None of thos 
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present could have enjoyed Mrs. Emmitt’s use of 
the following poem more than did we of the Inter- 
state Parent-Teacher Association. For us the 
words have a special meaning: 

High hold the torch, 

You did not light its glow. 


’T was given you from other hands you know. 
’T is only yours to keep it burning bright .. . 


If brighter paths should beckon you to choose, 

Would your small gain compare with all you’d 
lose? 

Then lift the torch; you did not light its glow. 

’T was given you from other hands you know. 

I think it started down its pathway bright 

The day the Maker said, ‘‘Let there be light.” 


— MARION I. LINFITT 


Pioneering in the 


Preschool P.T.A. 


H, Mother!” The little girl’s face was alight. 
“Oh, Mother, I just saw my first-grade 
room !”’ 

This delighted youngster was a five-year-old 
who, along with some fifty others, had just come 
back from a tour of the school building that would 
become so familiar to them in another year. The 
first-grade teacher had conducted them down the 
corridors, pointing out the lavatory, the audito- 
rium, the first-grade rooms. They had seen the 
playground, too. When they start school in the 
fall, none of them need be shy or afraid. They and 
their teachers are friends. 

This happy situation has been made possible by 
the Preschool P.T.A. of Twin Falls, Idaho, which 
this year began what is slated to be an annual 
event. All the children who would enter school in 
September were invited to attend May Day parties 
on May first, held in the three grade schools of the 
city. Approximately a hundred and fifty children, 
accompanied by their mothers, attended. In the 
course of the festivities the boys and girls were 
shown through the buildings. Punch and cookies 
were served, and May baskets were distributed. 

Before they went home, each mother was given 
amimeographed sheet, compiled by the principals 
and primary teachers of the Twin Falls schools, on 
which were listed certain habits that would be of 
help to the child entering first grade. 

“I’m so glad you have inaugurated this plan,” 
one of the teachers said to a P.T.A. representative 
at the party. “It’s bound to mean infinitely fewer 
tears next fall.” 

The Preschool P.T.A. of Twin Falls, originally a 
study group, recently received a charter and is 
now a fledgling parent-teacher association, the 
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first and only preschool unit in the state of Idaho. 
In addition to the May Day parties, this associa- 
tion has carried on two other notable projects: 
mothers’ classes and weekly radio programs. 

The mothers’ classes are conducted by one of 
the city health nurses who has had special train- 
ing at Maternity Center in New York. She begins 
with a discussion of proper care during preg- 
nancy, including diet, exercise, clothing, rest, and 
recreation. Visual aids are used to illustrate the 
growth of the child before birth. Layettes are dis- 
cussed and suitable garments recommended. Care 
of the newborn baby is demonstrated, and the 
instructor gives a score of helpful suggestions 
concerning the welfare of the infant and the pre- 
school child, especially in regard to immunization 
and medical and dental examinations. This project 
has been so effective and so popular among young 
mothers that one of the present ambitions of the 
association is to organize a fathers’ class of a sim- 
ilar nature. 

The weekly fifteen-minute radio programs were 
begun last year, the time being donated by a local 
station. Original scripts, written and produced by 
members of the association, are supplemented by 
National Congress scripts on pertinent subjects. 
The radio series deals with the care and training 
of the preschool child, emphasizing the importance 
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A typical May Day party at one of the three elementary schools 
in Twin Falls, Idaho. 


of spiritual needs, social responsibilities, and par- 
ent-child relationships. The use of this medium has 
enabled the youthful association to reach a large 
group of parents, bringing constant gains in mem- 
bership. (This association would welcome an ex- 
change of scripts with other units carrying on 
such a project.) 

What’s more, this pioneering preschool P.T.A. 
scorns to abandon its activities for the summer. 
The high spot of the 1947 season was a family 
picnic in the city park. 


—BETH NICCUM and LOUISE PERRINE 
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UR 1947-48 preschool study course deals with some of 

the common problems that occur during the child’s 
preschool years. When parents seek help with these 
problems they are likely to put their queries in this way: 
‘What shall I do when my child does thus and so?” Or 
“What shall I do when my child won’t do thus and so?” 
But sometimes their thinking goes a bit further, and they 
ask, “‘What makes my child do this or that?” 


In such instances parents are troubled by some 
problem they do not know how to meet. Often they are 
not certain that it really is a problem. They may simply 
be wondering whether the child’s behavior is character- 
istic of all children his age and whether they should accept 
it as a typical phase of development. Or they may feel 
that even if their child’s behavior is normal for youngsters 
his age, it still requires intelligent, careful handling to 
prevent its becoming real “‘problem behavior.”’ 

This year’s study course will be built on the founda- 
tions laid in the preschool courses of the last four years. 
Each of these courses contains basic information on the 
major phases of the young child’s development. They 
should be used constantly as reference and background 
material. One must know what is normal for preschool 
children in order to recognize ‘‘problem behavior.”’ 


About Our Study Course Article 


OR our first study group meeting of the 1947-48 

season we have a most helpful article. It was written 
by a pediatrician whose wide experience and study of 
young children have given him a sensitive understanding 
of behavior difficulties that many doctors see only as 
physical symptoms produced by physical causes. Dr. 
Weinfeld reminds us that when habit training goes awry, 
difficulties in sleeping, eating, or elimination can be cor- 
rected only when the reasons behind them are discovered 
and-understood. He uses three interesting cases to illus- 
trate ways in which habits can go awry. He tells how 
the causes of each little patient’s lapses were found out 
and how the good habits were then restored. 


As we study other everyday problems of the preschool 
child through all the articles to follow in this year’s study 
course, it will become increasingly evident that there are 
no pills or prescriptions that will automatically cure any 
of them. To understand a behavior difficulty we must al- 
ways seek the underlying cause, for behavior is only a 
symptom of that cause. The parent who asks “What 


makes my child behave like this?’’ is following the right. 


trail. Every problem must be studied in its own setting. 
As Dr. Weinfeld’s article shows so clearly, that setting 
is made up of two elements—the child himself and the 
environment in which he lives, especially his family. 
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Suggestions for Programs 


A good program for this opening meeting would center 
around a talk by a pediatrician based on his experience | 
with young patients whose habit training went awry, 
Where a pediatrician is not available, a psychiatrist or 
psychologist who works with children might also give 
such a talk. In any case, if a specialist manages to find 
time in his busy life to address a study group, every 
member of that group should come well prepared to ask 
intelligent and stimulating questions. Careful reading of 
Dr. Weinfeld’s article and of the references suggested be- | 
low should provide an adequate background. 


If a specialist cannot be secured, these same readings | 
will make it possible for the group itself to put on an 
interesting symposium-panel on how and why habits can | 
go awry. Three members of the group might study thor. | 
oughly the three basic types of habits—sleeping, feeding, | 
and elimination. After each person has presented a ten- 
minute summary of his topic, all three might conduct a 
panel, commenting on one another’s information and ask- | 
ing challenging questions. Then, in ten or fifteen minutes, 
the panel should draw the audience into the discussion. 


References 


Aldrich, Charles A., M.D., and Aldrich, Mary M. Babies Ar | 

Human Beings. New York: Macmillan, 1938. | 

___.s«Feeding Our Old-fashioned Children. New York: | 

Macmillan, 1941. : 
Two books by a famous pediatrician and his wife. 

Bakwin, Ruth M., M.D., and Bakwin, Harry, M.D., Psycho 


logic Care During i nfancy and Childhood. New York: "Appleton- 
Century, 1942. 


Two distinguished pediatricians wrote this work for 
a psn but many sections are nontechnical enough to 
elp parents. Chapter XVII is on training, and Chapter 
XXV through XXVIII deal with disturbances of eating, 
sleeping, and elimination. 

Gesell, Arnold, M.D., and Ilg, Frances L., M.D. Infant and 

Child in the Culture of Today. New York: Harper, 1943. 
Tells parents what to expect at each age level. 

Spock, Benjamin, M.D. Common Sense Book of Baby and Child 


a New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1945. Also Pocket 
Boo 


A valuable and helpful book for parents. 

Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 
Black, Irma Simonton. ““A New Baby Comes to Our House,” 
April 1946, pp. 7-9. Study course outline, p. 38. 

Ilg, Frances L., M.D. “Lots Can Happen Before Two,’ 
September 1945, pp. 8-11. Study course outline, p. 32. 
Kawin, Ethel. “Preschool Panorama,” May 1945, pp. 22-25. 
5. . “What Have We Discovered?” May 1947, pp. 
T- i 
Spock, Benjamin, M.D. “Baby Training Up to Date,” 
September 1946, pp. 14-17. Study course outline, p. 33. 
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Boys and Books 


I call and call; there’s not a peep. 
I climb the stairs at last 

To see what’s up—and find them deep, 
Deep in the storied past. 


No wonder that they couldn’t hear 
My “Come to dinner!” cry. 

They’re many a distant, dangerous year 
From corn and apple pie! 


For one with Drake upon the main 
A treasure galleon boards, 

And one with Roland turns again ° 
The murderous Moorish hordes. 


Their ears are filled with battle shout 
And clash of steel on steel; 

Today’s thin voice is blotted out— 
It’s yesterday that’s real! 


It’s plain I’ll have no luck at all 
In summoning their attention 

Unless I get my dinner call 
Tuned to the fourth dimension! 


— ROBERT G. PECK, JR. 


Now Is the Time 


Now is the time no mother knows 
Whether her dress or suit or hose, 
Whether a garment’s left at all, 

Up in the closet, down in the hall. 


Betty Ann took the turquoise clips 
And Mother’s coat and her satin slips. 
Betty Ann and her auburn curls 

Are very becoming to Mogher’s pearls. 


And Mother smiles to see her wear 

The grown-up garb and the grown-up air; 
For well she knows there’ll be a day— 
And only five or six years away— 


When Betty Ann, with disgusted moans, 
Will spurn every stitch her mother owns! 


— VIRGINIA Scott MINER 
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A Child Listening 


I shouted loud as I could shout, 
As loud as I could cry. 

The noise of me filled up the world 
And all I heard was I. 


Then I stood still. Too high for sight 
I heard an airplane pass. 

I heard the secret, singing sounds 
Of insects in the grass. 


A hummingbird whirred by my ear 
And shrilled his quick, sharp note; 

A squirrel whisked so near I saw 
The heartbeat in his throat. 


I shouted and was all alone, 
Then still as still could be. .. 
And all the sounds of earth and air 
Came close and spoke to me. 


— HORTENSE ROBERTA ROBERTS 


To the Owner 
of Books for Looks 


Perhaps your pride is irritated 

To find your thoughts emaciated. 

It serves you right, you mental dead; 

You embalmed the books you might have read. 


— MARSH CAMPBELL 





Beguilement 


When Silence moves along the wall 
Scented Evening hears him pass, 

Lures him with her wood-thrush call, 
Follows him through sun-burned grags, 


Down the curve of the ravine, 
Beyond the woodbine-tangled railing, 
She trails him close; she stops to lean, 
Laughing gently through the paling. 


But when they meet or where they go 
Only gossiping crickets know. 


—SYLVIA STORLA CLARKE 
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N an article that appeared in the January 1947 
California Journal of Secondary Education en- 
titled “‘The Radio, the Movies, and the Family,” 

Albert Croissant, associate professor in the English 
department of Occidental College, Los Angeles, ex- 
presses his firm belief in the importance of discussing 
motion pictures within the family. Following are 
excerpts from the article: 


Movies offer parents endless opportunities to develop 
character, judgment, discrimination, and taste in their 
children. But many parents do not feel qualified to de- 
liver spontaneous remarks—either critical, appreciative, 
or interpretive—based on films just seen; and doubtless 
many feel that capsule homilies are hopelessly ineffective 
even when eloquently delivered by the wisest of teachers. 
However, a casual interjection or laugh or question or 
critical comment to any member of the family, during 
or after a picture, is often worth more than a long sermon. 


When the family . . . has just returned from the mov- 
ies, all are so alert and interested that social and ethical 
implications can be indicated simply and briefly. Par- 
ticipation and interest are already aroused; abstract 
moralizing and theorizing are unnecessary, for concrete 
situations or problems in life and conduct are presented 
in such a way. . . that they invite comment... . 


[nrerpretive questions or brief comments can increase 
the fun, as well as the profit, derived by the family from 
radio and movie programs. Moreover, they vitalize the 
art of thinking and of conversation, and foster interesting 
discussions of ideas and principles; of psychology, art and 
philosophy; of social and ethical questions. Nowadays, 
the conversation of Americans at home, on the street, and 
in colleges, too, is almost entirely concerned with trivial 
gossip about personalities and commonplaces. But in 
view of the fact that . . . the movies can in one night 
bring a flood of impressions of music, art, architecture, 
backgrounds, events, and people—and can break down 
barriers between classes, occupations, races, and nations— 
one cannot help thinking that everyone not only can but 
will react constructively to such media if properly guided. 
The theatrical film is a powerful teacher because its 
appeal is primarily through the emotions; and it usually 
deals with adult life; therefore, it needs to be evaluated 
through discussion. .. . 

No teacher or preacher, however competent, could 
create such ideal circumstances for the inculcation of 
knowledge and wisdom as those provided by the radio 
and by films. Parents must, therefore, be made more 
aware of their responsibility to use the opportunities in 
radio and films for building character and intellect in 
their children and those parents who are incapable of 
utilizing these media through their own ingenuity must 
be given training and guidance. Parent-teacher associa- 
tions, churches, and women’s clubs can expand their 
work in this direction. —Bure 8. Heoom 
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JUNIOR MATINEE 


(From 8 to 14 years) 


The Bachelor and the Bobby-Soxer—RKO-Radio. Dire. 
tion, Irving Reis. This highly amusing romantic comedy deil. 
ing with the problems of adolescence is handled with unde. 
standing and humor. Enacted by a fine cast, its many amusing 
situations—a court room scene, a picnic with competitive sports, 
and an exciting night club episode— present a mixture of laughs, 
The picture is excellent entertainment from start to finish. Cast: 
Cary Grant, Myrna Loy, Shirley Temple, Rudy Vallee. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Yes Yes 


Good ® 

Banjo—RKO-Radio. Direction, Richard O. Fleischer. An 
appealing story of a child and Banjo, her beautiful English 
setter. Raised on a Georgia plantation, they both have difficulty 
adjusting themselves to their New England home. Lillie Hay- 
ward’s script shows unusual insight into the understanding that 
children and dogs have for one another. Cast: Sharyn Moffett, 
Jacqueline White, Walter Reed, Una O’Connor. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Appealing Yes Yes 


Black Gold— Monogram. Direction, Phil Karlson. A Cinecolor 
melodrama set in the wide open spaces of the West and at the 
Churchill Downs racetrack. Its chief characters are an India 
couple, their adopted Chinese son, and a race horse named 
Black Gold. Although the story is slow-moving and involved, 
the undercurrent of race prejudice is well handled, and the high 
ethical standards provide food for thought. Cast: Anthony 
Quinn, Katherine De Mille, Elyse Knox, Kane Richmond. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Good Emotional for 
some children 


Bob, Son of Battle—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Loui 
King. This thrilling human-interest drama, based on the nove 
by Alfred Ollivant, contributes much to the understanding 0 
both men and dogs. Opening with the statement ‘A dog ca 
have a craving for sheep’s blood as a man can for drink,” it 
proceeds to show the grief that comes to the dog and his owne 
as a result of this self-indulgence. The picturesque scenery ani 
the portrayal of Scottish home life are delightful, while the tril 
of the dog for killing sheep is intensely dramatic. Cast: Lo 
McCallister, Peggy Ann Garner, Reginald Owen, Edmuni 
Gwenn. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good @® Yes Yes 


Carnegie Hall—Federal-United Artists. Direction, Edgar 6 
Ulmer. A rare musical treat with Carnegie Hall as the back 
ground. This screen classic combines the best artistic and tech- 
nical skill of cinematographers and sound engineers with the 
most outstanding musical talent of today. The roster of mus: 
cians and music groups includes (in the order of their appea™ 
ance) Walter Damrosch, the New York Philharmonic Quintette, 
Bruno Walter, the New York Philharmonic Symphony Orches 
tra, Lily Pons, Gregor Piatigorsky, Rise Stevens, Artur 
zinski, Artur Rubinstein, Jan Peerce, Ezio Pinza, Vaugit 
Monroe and his orchestra, Jascha Heifetz, Fritz Reiner, Leop Id 
Stokowski, and Harry James. Cast: Marsha Hunt, Willian 
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prince, Frank McHugh, Martha O’Driscoll, Hans Yaray, 
Joseph Buloff, Olin Downes, Emile Boreo, Alfonso D’Artega, 
flarold Dyrenforth, Eola Galli. 
14-18 8-14 
A must Yes Yes 
Oynthia— MGM. Direction, Robert Z. Leonard. A thorou rw | 
satisfying domestic comedy permeated with the gaiety of hi 
wif boys and girls, whose spirit is contrasted with the 
tyranny of two characters who enjoy only the domination of 
’ lives. Expertly written and well directed, the story is 
filed with chuckles evoked by human incidents in the everyday 
lives of a small-town family of three. Cast: Elizabeth Taylor, 
George Murphy, S. Z. Sakall, Mary Astor, Spring Byington. 
14-18 8-14 
Excellent ‘Excellent Yes 


Fiesta— MGM. Direction, Richard Thorpe. A sparkling, ro- 
—— | mantic comedy dealing with the twin son and daughter of a 
r Mexican family. Skillful direction, Latin music, colorful light- 
EDGES, f ing, and exquisite dancing make every scene a delight. The bull- 
NIA fight is intensely exciting without being gory. Delightful enter- 
ORDon | tainment for young and old. Cast: Esther Williams, Akim 
~ | Tamiroff, Ricardo Montalban, John Carroll. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
——J} Delightful Yes Yes 


[Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now—20th Century-Fox. Di- 
rection, Lloyd Bacon. A delightful Technicolor musical drama 
based on the life of Joseph E. Howard. Both staging and cos- 
Di tuming faithfully depict an era when gaslights and horse-drawn 
d deh vehicles were popular. Songs that have remained popular 
Y Gea} through the century are presented with an originality that gives 
them fresh charm. The original semibiographical screenplay by 
3 Marion Turk is exceptionally well written, and the musical 
f laughs direction of Alfred Newman is outstanding. Cast: June Haver, 
ves Mark Stevens, Martha Stewart, Reginald Gardiner. 
, oe "E Adults 14-18 8-14 
"gf Delightful Yes Yes 


Yes} Living in a Bi Way—MGM. Direction, Gregory LaCava. A 
er. A romantic comedy with a remarkable combination of serious 
English situations, clever dialogue, and wholesome philosophy. A hasty 
1ifficalty war marriage, the housing shortage, and the scarcity of civilian 
lie —_ clothes for returningjveterans furnish situations replete with both 
ling rl light and serious moods. Gene Kelly’s dancing is superb, the 
Moffett) ast and direction are excellent, and the music is delightful. 
‘| Cast: Gene Kelly, Marie McDonald, Charles Winninger, Phyllis 
8-14 Thaxter. 
Yep Adults 14-18 8-14 
_| Good Yes Yes 
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Willian Sharyn Moffett in a scene from Banjo. 
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Miracle on 34th Street—20th Century-Fox. This delicately 
whimsical story, spiced with bits of satire for the sophisticates, 
is a rare treat. Written and directed by George Seaton, it will 
delight not only children but also those adults who are young in 
spirit. The heart-warming, modern tale is laid in Macy’s depart- 
ment store, with Santa Claus as the principal character. Cast: 
Maureen O’Hara, John Payne, Edmund Gwenn. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Exceptional Yes - Yes 


The Perils of Pauline—Paramount. Direction, George Mar- 
shall. This hilarious comedy-drama, based on the life story of 
Pearl White (played by Betty ee will call up nostalgic 
memories for all who thrilled to the early spine-tingling serials. 
It is virtually a history of the motion picture, for it covers 
thirty years of screen development. Combining drama with 
romance and comedy, it is absorbing entertainment for its young 
audience and also holds much laughter for adults. It has a fine 
musical score and excellent photography. Cast: Betty Hutton, 
John Lund, Billy De Wolf, William Demarest. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Yes Yes 








Welcome Stranger— Paramount. Direction, Elliott Nugent. 
A romantic comedy, with some new songs in Bing’s own effort- 
less style. Small-town characters well typed and small-town 
dramatics carefully directed make this a wholesome perform- 
ance for the entire family. The dialogue is snappy and humor- 
ous. Cast: Bing Crosby, Joan Caulfield, Barry Fitzgerald. 
Adults 14-18 

Excellent Excellent Excellent 





FAMILY 
(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 


The Captive Heart— Ealing Studios—Universal—International. 
Direction, Michael Balcon. An excellent semi-documentary film 
made in British-occupied Germany. The story, told in flash- 
back, swings from a German concentration camp to a soldier’s 
home in England, revealing a measure of the physical suffering 
and utter loneliness of —— British who spent most of the 
war years behind bar wire. Without actually picturing 
brutality, it manages to convey the torture they endured. The 
direction of the masses of men and the interpretations of indi- 
vidual characters are exceptional. Cast: Michael Redgrave, 
Mervyn Stepanek. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Mature 


The Ghost and Mrs. Muir—20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
Joseph L. Mankiewicz. An absorbing fantasy-comedy about the 
—s influence of a sea captain’s ghost upon’ Mrs. Muir 
throughout most of her lifetime, and the ultimate union of their 
souls. The photography of the seacoast with its lashing waves, 
the capable acting and direction, and the charm of the idyllic 
story make it a recommended film. Cast: Gene Tierney, Rex 
Harrison, George Sanders, Edna Best, Vanessa Brown. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Too deep 


Henry V—Two Cities—United Artists. Produced and directed 
by Laurence Olivier. Music by William Walton, played by the 
London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Muir Mathieson. 
Photography, Robert Krasker. Here is an epic drama of tremen- 
dous scope and historical significance. The immortal lines of 
Shakespeare—lines that seem at times as modern as those of 
today —and the beautiful diction of trained actors steeped in the 
English tradition, mark this picture as an artistic triumph. The 
soft-hued color, plus the magnificent musical score, add up to an 
evening of breathtaking enjoyment. Cast: Laurence Olivier, 
Robert Newton, Leslie Banks, Renee Asherson, Felix Aylmer. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Outstanding Yes ? Mature 


The Romance of Rosy Ridge— MGM. Direction, Roy Row- 
land. This simple story laid in the Ozarks of Missouri has a 
“folksy” flavor but a powerful theme as well. At the end of the 
Civil War, as is true after any war, antagonism still existed, and 
the difficulty was to persuade the people to forget and rebuild. 
The settings, characters, and dialogue are all appropriate and 
natural, while the music is particularly well adapted to the 
story. There is simple humor, pathos, folk music, an exciting 
i (which is not too brutal), and a pleasing love story. All in 
all, this is good family fare. Cast: Van Johnson, Thomas Mitch- 
ell, Janet Leigh, Marshall Thompson. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Of little interest 
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This Happy Breed—Cineguild—-Universal-International. Di- 
rection, David Lean. This drama of English family life portrays 
the sturdy stock that accepts both sorrow and joy with ‘“‘chins 
up.” The pomp and ceremony so dear to the Briton’s heart is 
well depicted ‘by means of suitable music and competent direc- 
tion. The subdued use of color is in great contrast to our more 
vivid tones. The — English restraint of emotions is notice- 
able, but the need for celebrating with drink is unnecessarily 
frequent. Cast: Robert Newton, Celia Johnson, John Mills, 
Kay Walsh. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Mature Mature 
ADULT 





Brute Force— Universal-International. Direction, Jules Das- 
sin. Produced by Mark Hellinger. From the opening sequence 
of rain beating relentlessly against grim prison walls to the final 
climactic scenes of brutal, wholesale death at the prison gate, 
this is stark, intense tragedy. The acting, direction, and photog- 
raphy are superior, and the musical score of brooding, tense 
sound lays the carpet for violently emotional drama. The theme 
is that any man, deprived of freedom and goaded by brutal 
treatment, will stake his life on the thread of chance that this 
time he may escape. The characters are symbolic: the captain of 
the guard is a Hitler-type whose lust for power consumes him; 
the warden is a weakling waiting for his retirement; and the 
prison doctor is a humanitarian who can endure the suffering he 
sees only by using liquor as a narcotic. Cast: Burt Lancaster, 





4 So 


Peggy Ann Garner and Lon McCallister as they ap 


pear in 
Bob, Son of Battle. 


Hume Cronyn, Charles Bickford, Ann Blyth, Ella Raines, 
Yvonne DeCarlo, Anita Colby, Whitner Bissell, Sam Levene. 
Adults - 14-18 8-14 
Strong fare Brutal No 


Crossfire— RKO. Direction, Edward Dmytryk. Adapted from 
the novel The Brick Foxhole by Richard Brooks, this violent 
murder melodrama, introducing the ugly emotion of race hatred, 
will probably create controversy as to its value in building 
tolerance. The plot is sordid and involved, but the narration is 
outstanding; in fact, it could be lifted from the sound track and 
used as a sermon. The ~~ + which takes place in a bar, is based 
on the powerful theme that a man who has learned to kill 
through his training for war, may, while under the influence of 
liquor, kill a man he hates or fears in civilian life. Cast: Robert 
Young, Robert Mitchum, Robert Ryan, Gloria Grahame, Paul 
Kelly, Sam Levene. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 








Cunfighters— Columbia. Direction, Harry Joe Brown. Adapted 
from Zane Grey’s novel, Twin Sombreros. Cinecolor photogra- 
phy by Fred H. Jackson. The scenic background of this Western 
melodrama is breathtakingly beautiful; the cast is good; and 
there is the usual fast, hard-riding action. However, the under- 
lying theme is mature, and the serious-minded person will draw 
a parallel between the character who tried to live in the Fron- 
tier West without his gun and the struggle of mankind to live 
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without weapons in the world of today. The plot deals with the 
struggle of a small cattle rancher against the cattle baron who 
steals and murders with the protection of the sheriff himself. 
Cast: Randolph Scott, Barbara Britton, Dorothy Hart, Brug 
Cabot, Charley Grapewin. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Mature No 





The Hucksters—MGM. Direction, Jack Conway. A brutally 
frank exposé of commercial radio at its worst, with action taking 
place in the offices of a New York advertising agency and in, 
Hollywood hotel. The characters are so vividly portrayed that 
they remain in the mind with startling clearness. An engrossing 
story holds the attention completely as it builds to a dramatic 
and inspiring climax when the hero makes his choice between 
a colossal salary and his self-respect. Care has been taken 
merely to imply the action which made the book offensive ty 
many people. Cast: Clark Gable, Sydney Greenstreet, Deborah 
Kerr, Adolphe Menjou, Ava Gardner. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Possibly Mature 





Moss Rose—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Gregory Ratoff, 4 
murder mystery with excellent photography and cast. Th 
psychological plot is developed with several unique twists, 
Although the theme of the mother-son complex is not a happy 
one, it is handled most convincingly. Cast: Peggy Cummins, 
Victor Mature, Ethel Barrymore, Vincent Price. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 





Possessed— Warner Brothers. Direction, Curtis Bernhardt. 
Through a completely absorbing social tragedy, the scree 
treats one of the major medical problems of modern life in an 
adult manner, one that may give the lay public a clearer under. 
standing of the symptoms of insanity. Expertly directed, the 
script might have been taken from the clinical records of a 
psychiatric case, so intelligently does it present the emotional 
conflicts that bring about the complete collapse of the woman's 
mental processes. Cast: Joan Crawford, Van Heflin, Raymond 


Adults 14-18 8-14 
Absorbing Very tense No 





They Won’t Believe Me—RKO. Direction, Irving Pichel. 
This intensely suspenseful story opens and closes in a court 
room where a man is being tried for murder. The script is well 
developed, and the cast and direction are exceptionally fine, 
The defendant, as narrator, takes the jury and audience back 
over a period of his life and reveals the thoughts and emotions 
that motivated his actions and culminated in the tragedies for 
which he is standing trial. Cast: Robert Young, Susan Hay- 
ward, Jane Greer, Rita Johnson. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
A good mystery Intense No 





The Trouble with Women—Paramount. Direction, Sidney 
Lanfield. If taken seriously this story may offend teachers, 
newspaper editors, and judges, for they each share in the absurd 
situations around which the plot is woven. However, if accepted 
as the farce-comedy it is, the film will provide harmless laugh- 
ter. The story of a hard-boiled editor, his star girl-reporter, and 
a young psychology professor combines clever writing, good 
direction, and an excellent cast. Cast: Ray Milland, Teresa 
Wright, Brian Donlevy, Rose Hobart. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Amusing Amusing Of little interest 





The Unfaithful— Warner Brothers. Direction, Vincent Sher- 
man. This intense, social murder drama is a timely and frank 
analysis of an all too prevalent problem. The direction and 
splendid acting make this an absorbing, emotional experience, 
for one’s sympathies and condemnations are constantly changing 


as the story unfolds. Lew Ayres’ fine speech against divorce and} 


on behalf of human understanding is noteworthy. Cast: Am 
Sheridan, Lew Ayres, Zachary Scott, Eve Arden. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 





The Web—Universal-International. Direction, Michael Gor- 


don. Exciting melodrama. Unusually bright lines and easy-} 


flowing action are coupled with enough comedy to sustain inter 
est oad present variety. The score is meaningful and completely 
in harmony with the moods of the various episodes. The mall 
characters are most convincing. Cast: Ella Raines, Edmuni 
O’Brien, William Bendix, Vincent Price, John Abbott, Maria 
Palmer. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Possibly No 
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¢ Based on the article PROBLEMS OF THE 
Suppose They Don’t 
See page 8. 
DIRECTED BY RALPH H. OJEMANN 
Qutstanding Points 3. Ask a teacher to explain to you how school text- 


I, Everyone has moments when he doesn’t like his 
work, and children are no exception. A child’s dislike of 
school is not a sign that someone has failed; it is a symp- 
tom to be studied and interpreted. 


Il. However, the attitude parents assume when a child 
complains that he doesn’t like school is very important. 
If they try to make excuses for him or place the blame 
onsomeone else, the child will soon learn to use that same 
method whenever he faces a problem. 


Ill. Dislike of school always has a cause, perhaps more 
than one. These causes vary widely from child to child 
and from situation to situation. 


IV. A factor frequently found in studies of children 


_ who dislike school is that they do not think their school- 


work is really worth while or important to them. 


V. Parents as well as teachers can help a child to see 
how necessary reading, arithmetic, science, and the other 
school subjects are to him. For one thing, he can do many 
interesting things at home that require him to use what 
he is learning at school. Or he can observe grownups 
engaged in various types of work and find out from them 
how necessary an education is to success on the job. 


VI. One possible cause for disliking school is a lack of 
mastery of the tools of learning, such as reading and the 
number skills. 


VII. When a family moves to a new community or 
when a child’s background is very different from that of 
other children in his group, he may have enough trouble 
adjusting himself to make him dislike school. 


VIII. Still another reason for unhappiness at school 
may be the anxiety and emotional disturbances that come 
from worry about home and family or other out-of-school 
conditions. 


IX. Parents can do something about every one of these 
causes. Since the causes vary from child to child, each 
individual youngster needs to be studied carefully, at 
home, at school, in the neighborhood, to find out what 
really underlies his dislike of school. Then parents—and 
teachers, too—should work out a plan for helping the 
child meet and solve his problem. 


Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. Think back over your own schooldays and recall 
some of the times when you didn’t like school. What do 
you think were the probable causes? How could you have 
been helped? 


2. Have several members of your study group answer 
the above question. Then discuss how widely the causes 
differed. What is the importance of recognizing such 
differences? 
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books have in the last twenty or thirty years tended more 
and more to emphasize the worth-whileness of a subject 
to children. 


4. Studies of children’s reading difficulties show that 
poor home relations are by far the most frequent cause of 
such difficulties. How do you explain this fact? How do 
you think maladjusted parents might have a harmful 
effect on a child’s learning to read? 


5. What kinds of family experiences would be espe- 
cially helpful to a youngster’s progress in his schoolwork? 
Give specific examples for arithmetic, science, reading, 
and the social studies. 


6. Name several good ways of dealing with the child 
who comes home and announces “I don’t like my teacher.” 
How would a visit to the school quite early in the year 
help you to guide him wisely at this time? 


7. What are some ways of meeting the above situation 
that would not be helpful? Why would they do more 
harm than good? 


8. In what unobtrusive ways could you find out about 
your child’s attitude toward his friends and their attitude 
toward him? Consider the story, told in your study course 
article, of the boy who was teased by his classmates. How 
could his parents have known about this problem before- 
hand, and what could they have done to solve it? 


9. What ways of studying the child and the situation 
—in addition to those given in the article—occur to you? 
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Looking into Legislation 


yr close of the first session of the Eightieth Congress 
finds little progress made in legislation supported by 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Of 
certain Federal offices for which our organization advo- 
cates adequate appropriations, the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion was the only one not receiving a drastic cut. An ad- 
ditidnal $255,000 was granted to that office with the 
understanding that the greater part would be spent on a 
zeal-for-democracy program, to discover the best prac- 
tices in teaching loyalty to democracy. In the vocational 
division, almost $20,000,000 will be available to the states 
for their vocational programs apportioned under the 
George-Barden Act passed by the previous Congress. 

The Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
suffered a 23 per cent cut in the budget submitted by the 
agency under which it operates. The House allowed the 
full amount, but the appropriation was passed as cut by 
the Senate. In the Division of Labor Standards, the 
Child Labor and Youth Employment Branch (the indus- 
trial division of the Children’s Bureau until the reorgani- 
zation last year) has been completely eliminated after 
thirty-five years of service. The law-enforcement func- 
tions were transferred to the Wage-Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor, and $110,000 was appropriated to 
this division for child labor research. 


Scuoor lunch appropriations were hotly contested by 
the two houses of Congress. The Department of Agricul- 
ture requested $75,000,000 in its budget for the school 
lunch program next year, though this amount was not 
enough to carry the program through the past year. The 
House, by amendment, cut the appropriation to $45,000,- 
000, with the provision that no part of the amount be 
used for matching funds obtained within the states by 
sales of lunches. The Senate struck out this amendment, 
and the bill went to a conference committee, which could 
not come to an agreement and referred the matter back 
to the respective bodies. 

After the House had refused to concur with the Senate, 
the Senate voted unanimously to hold to the full amount 
asked by the U.S.D.A. with no limitations. When the 
conferees met again, the House members of the com- 
mittee agreed to concur with the Senate in striking out 
the amendment prohibiting the use of funds derived from 
the sale of lunches for matching purposes. The amount 
finally agreed upon was $65,000,000, together with a 
limitation that no part of the funds be used for non-food 
assistance. This repeals Section 5 of the School Lunch 
Act for the current fiscal year. Both House and Senate 
agreed to the final report of the conferees. 

The library demonstration bill, S.48, was reported out 
of the Senate committee with no amendments on July 
11. The House held no hearings on the bill. 


Despite requests by the President, the Secretary of 
State, and the Secretary of War for immediate legisla- 
tion to admit displaced persons, H.R.2910, the bill 
authorizing the United States to take its fair share in the 
resettlement of displaced persons during a four-year 
emergency period, remains in a House subcommittee. 

On July 22 the Senate voted 47 to 38 to approve the 
President’s Reorganization Plan No. 3, consolidating all 
housing agencies under the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Though the House rejected the plan, the Senate 
action makes it automatically effective, since the Reor- 
ganization Law states that an administrative reorganiza- 
tion plan can be killed only when rejected by both houses 
of Congress. The plan provides for an over-all agency, 
with a single administrator, and three constituent agen- 
cies: the Home Loan Bank Administration, the Federal 
Housing Administration, and the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. The national housing administrator will 
act as chairman of a National Housing Council. 


This will change somewhat the administration set up 
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Contributors 


JOHN MASON Brown is one of America’s distinguishy 
dramatic critics and one of the American people’s bey 
loved lecturers. Seeing Things is also the title of hi 
latest book. 


JOsHUA LOTH LIEBMAN, rabbi of Temple Israel, Bog. 
ton, has given mental and spiritual sustenance to million 
of men and women through his book Peace of Ming 
which is still on the best-seller lists. 





RALPH H. OJEMANN, National Congress chairman oj 
Parent Education and associate professor in the Iow 
University Child Welfare Research Station, is an ov. 
standing authority on child psychology and paren 
education. 


BoNARO W. OVERSTREET, friend of parent-teach 
members everywhere, begins her new series this month, 
An eminent poet, essayist, and lecturer, Mrs. Overstreet 
is also a well-known adult educator. 


For many years DOROTHY THOMPSON has analyze 
national and international affairs as a reporter and con. 
mentator of world-wide reputation. This month sk 
turns her original mind to the crucial problem of Amer. 
can education. 





GUSTAVE F. WEINFELD, M.D.., is a noted pediatrician 
whose desire to understand the whole child has led hin 
to a special study of emotional growth and human be 
havior. He is on the staff of Children’s Memorial Ho. 
pital, Chicago. 


The articles by John Mason Brown, Joshua Loth Liebman, 
and Dorothy Thompson are condensed from addresses given a 
the Golden Jubilee convention of the National Congress last 
June. This month’s ‘‘P.T.A. Frontiers” were >repared by Mn. 
Charles Linfitt, president, Interstate Parent-Teacher Associs- 
tion, and Mrs. Stanley W. Emmitt, president, Ohio Congress; 
and Mrs. Lovell L. Niccum, president, Twin Falls Preschov 


P.T.A., Mrs. John H. Perrine, and Mrs. J. C. Jepson, president,) 


Idaho Congress. 





in 8.866, the long-range housing bill, which was reportel 
out of the full Senate Committee on Banking and Cur 
rency, without amendments, on April 8. The bill wa 
never brought to the Senate floor, nor were any hearing 
held in the House. 


The new bill on universal military training cited as th 
National Training Security Act of 1947 was introduce 
by Congressman Towe on July 18. On July 25 the bill 
H.R.4278, was unanimously reported out of the ful 
Armed Services Committee, twenty members being pre: 


ent. Because of its controversial nature it was nd} 


brought to the floor of the House on the closing day. 


Tue Federal aid to education bill, S.472, was reported 
out of the full Senate Committee on Labor and Publi 
Welfare with the exception in Section B stricken out and 
a flat grant to all states added. The McCowen bill 
H.R.2953, was favorably reported out of the House Su 


committee on Education by a vote of 6 to 2. However.) 


the full House Committee on Education and Labor failei 
to take action, accepting the subcommittee’s report wit! 
instructions to the chairman of the committee to ask tle 


governors of all the states about financial needs withil) 


their respective borders. 


The status of these pending bills carries over on thi 
calendar into the second session of the Eightieth Cor 
gress. They need not be reintroduced next January. Ih 
the meantime each one of you has an opportunity t 
make contacts with your members of Congress, 
Senate and House, while they are in their home territory. 


—EDpDNA P. Cook 
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DIRECTORY OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


HONORARY PRESIDENT: Mrs. A. H. Reeve 
HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS: Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, Miss Ellen C. Lombard, Mrs. E. C. Mason 


OFFICERS 
NATIONAL PRESIDENT 
Mrs. L. W. Hughes, Arlington, Shelby County, Tennessee 


AIDES TO THE PRESIDENT 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


Mrs. John E. Hayes, 
Box 72, Twin Falls, Idaho 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
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New Jersey 

Mrs. J. J. Garland, 
Park, California 
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SECRETARY 


Mrs. Gertrude E. Flyte, Box 112, 


Mitchell, South Dakota 


NATIONAL 
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York, New York 
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Mrs. R. V. Hall, 2020 Hickory 
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Mrs. J. W. Bingham, 2005 Cowper Street, Palo 
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Exceptional Child 
Dr. Elise H. Martens, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washington 
25, D. C 


Founders Day 
Mrs. William Kletzer, 3146 N. E. 
Portland 12, Oregon 


10th Avenue, 


Health and Summer Round-Up of the 
Children 
Dr. G. F. Moench, Hillsdale County Health 
Department, Hillsdale, Michigan 


High School Service 
Mrs. Harry H. George, Route 15, 
Portland 16, Oregon 


Box 3905, 


Home and Family Life 
Dr. A. Pauline Sanders, Chief, Home Econom- 
ics Education, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


President, National Parent-Teacher 


VICE-PRESIDENTS FROM REGIONS 


Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, 341 Sharon Street, 
Providence 8, Rhode Island 

Mrs. Jack M. Little, 3513 Purdue, 
Texas 


Dallas 5, 


Mrs. James C. Parker, 1729 Union Blvd. S.E., 


Grand Rapids 7, Michigan 


Mrs. Charles A. Snyder, 1612 North Happy Hollow 
Boulevard, Omaha, Nebraska 


Knox Walker, §21 Court House, Atlanta 3, 


Georgia 


TREASURER 


Dr. John W. Headley, State Teachers College, 


Mayville, North Dakota 
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Study Courses for 1947-48 


PRESCHOOL PARENT 
EDUCATION 


, Problems | Problems 
of the \ of the 
Preschool Period | School-Age Child 


MONTHLY TOPICS MONTHLY TOPICS 


If Habit Training Goes Awry 

When Children Begin To Walk and Talk 
Emotional Growing Pains 

A Fellow Needs a Friend 

Character Training That Counts 

Sex Questions Start Early 

. Dependent Mother or Dependent Child? 
: Children Need Room To Roam 


Suppose They Don’t Like School 
The Fun That Frees 

When Home and School Disagree 
The Promising Rebellion 

The Kiss and the Quandary 

. The Price of Prejudice 

. Discipline for Self-Discipline 

. A Life of His Own 
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TRENGTHENING the American home for the task of rearing children sound in mind, in body, J 
and in character is no insignificant undertaking. But it is an undertaking that will be made] 
easier and more successful if we neglect ne 2vailable tool that can possibly help us. Such tools 7 
are the two National Parent-Teacher study cc Michigan State ~ “St appearance” 
‘ ae “Ollege Li ’ ‘ 4 
mn this issue. Base your programs on thes East Lans; brary dance in the 
fields of child development and parent ed’ aops . | 
1? Ti ses; Ps 
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National Parent - Ceacher 


SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





